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ADULT TEACHER has been changed. Sixteen pages have 
been added, bringing the total pages to 64. The cover is modern 
and attractive. The general features of the cover are as usual, 
but the design is completely new. 








The format of ADULT TEACHER is different, too. The 
curriculum section is printed in three columns. Illustrations are 
used freely and, we hope, with increased effectiveness. 
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All the teaching helps have been enlarged. The space allotted 
for the additional resource material for the Adult Bible Course 
has been doubled. Advanced Studies has more space. Adult 
Fellowship Series contains more material. A new section is being 
used in the International Lesson Series. It is “The Scripture 
Explained” and is an exegetical section on the printed passage 
for each session. 















The Bible text from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible and the lesson out- 
lines and daily Bible readings in the Interna- 
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by teachers as additional resource material. In addition, there 
are articles on better teaching methods, group dynamics, church- 
manship, theology, and related areas. 


We think you will like the new ADULT TEACHER. We shall 


appreciate your reaction. 
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comme  METHODISM'S 
Present 
TASH 


By WILLIAM T. WATKINS 


IN this strategic hour of history, and in the face of 
the supreme opportunity it presents to Methodism, 
The Methodist Church brings a history of un- 
matched evangelism, a definite leadership in the field 
of Christian Education, a worldmindedness which 
sends missionaries and much of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury achievement to the most remote people of the 
world, and a social-mindedness which challenges the 
right to exist of any evil that harms men. This is 
Methodism’s background. With nearly two cen- 
turies of outstanding success in these fields, Method- 
ism is no novice in the fields of action which alone 
can make the future secure. Methodism does have 

a record of achievement which qualifies it to face 
the burning issues of this hour. 

With this background of historic and contempo- 
rary qualifications for the facing of the world’s ills, 
what are the tasks to which Methodism should turn, 
or is there some one task which calls for first atten- 
tion? The Christian church has, and has always 
had, an unchanging mission, but this fact itself has 
carried the church to special tasks in any given gen- 

Bishop Watkins eration. For example, the Puritan denominations of 
seventeenth century England, in addition to the un- 
changing mission of the church, found themselves 
in a struggle for freedom of conscience which lasted a century. In every century the church finds itself 
engaged in some special tasks assigned to it by the needs of the times. Do world conditions in this mid- 
Twentieth Century challenge the church with any special task? 

That question must be faced and the right answer found or the church fails in this supreme hour of 
opportunity. It is not required of a denomination that it be infallible to hold a place of leadership, but it 
must be right about the main issues. Unless we are right about the chief issues of today we can offer 
no leadership. We may be wrong about many things and still survive but not about these issues and keep 
a place of leadership. 

No issue in the world of today surpasses or even equals the race issue as a problem which must be 
solved. There can be no ultimate peace in the world so long as this remains as an unmet challenge. 
The race issue roots back into the Protestant Reformation—an upheaval in which Luther declared that 
all men are equal before God. The equality of men was brought over into the political sphere by the 
American Revolution and its declaration that all men are born “free and equal.” The French Revolution 
greatly augmented this process with its slogan of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

For long this idea of the equality of men remained an ideal only. Great ideas generally require a long 
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“I suddenly realized that [ did not now want anything 
for which my grandfather had fought. ...I do not 


want slavery back, do you?’ 


period of incubation, but history, though slowly, 
finally sets the stage for the triumph of a great idea. 
When this hour dawns, no power on earth can stop 
its sway over the affairs of men and nations. This 
is what Victor Hugo had in mind when he said no 
army can withstand “the power of an idea whose 
time has come.” He is a poor interpreter of the signs 
of the times who cannot see that the equality of men 
is “an idea whose time has come.” 

At the beginning of the French Revolution when 
the Bastille fell, Louis XVI hailed an officer fresh 
from the scene, “What is it,” he inquired, “a riot?” 
“No, your Majesty,” the officer replied, “it is a revo- 
lution.” He is blind who cannot see that the race 
issue of today is not just an old problem turned up 
again. We never had it like this before. The move- 
ment is world-wide and is already far beyond the 
point of control by old methods. For long the equal- 
ity of men was just an idea, today it is “an idea 
whose time has come.” This idea is rolling across 
the world, and no power on earth can stop it. 

At the national level the equality of men means 
the self-determination of peoples, a doctrine which 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed to the world at the 
close of World War I. Since that date and more par- 
ticularly since World War II, that doctrine has 
changed the map of the world. The number of 
peoples who have become self-determining nations 
in the last fifteen years is simply astounding. Even 
a well-informed man, visiting the United Nations, 
will find seated in that body delegates from nations 
whose existence was not known to him and still 
others whose geographical location he does not 
know. When I was born, the British Empire was the 
most powerful on earth and yet this world-wide 
movement has dismembered that Empire in the 
past fifteen years. In fact, there is no empire today 
but merely an association of nations. All of this has 
come from “an idea whose time has come”—the 
equality of men at the national level of self-determi- 
nation. 

At the individual level, the equality of men means 
that no longer does a man of color admit that the 
white man is superior because of the color of his 
skin. That attitude belonged to an era which has 
passed. However glorious the past may have been, 
unless we white people face up to this fact, we are 
going to lose the future. 

It is time, indeed it is far past time, for Southern 
people to face this fact. I do not believe that South- 
ern people are aware of the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. For almost a hundred years we have had the 
“Negro problem.” Across the South there is the 
feeling that the present crisis is just the old problem 
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turned up again, and that it will pass, as it always 
has. No attitude could be more detrimental to the 
South than such an attitude toward the present 
crisis. This is not just the old problem turned up 
again. We are dealing with something that is world- 
wide in extent and unmanageable in its force. It is 
a power that has created a dozen new nations in as 
many years and, as I have said, dismembered the 
British Empire. It is not an issue with the Southern 
white man on one side and the Southern Negro on 
the other. Rather, it is “an idea whose time has 
come” with the Southern white man on one side 
and almost the entire world on the other. 

We people of the South need, more than anything 
else, to wrestle with the fact that we have come up 
against something we cannot manage—at least not 
with the old methods or by political demagogues 
who cannot deliver what they have promised. We 
need to face the fact that the South’s attitude can 
mean the end of the United States as an independ- 
ent nation. It is self-evident that the nations of the 
world are and for a while will be forming new 
alliances. If the United States is to be labeled as a 
nation that draws the color line in a period of world- 
wide movement toward the equality of men, it will 
by that very fact invite the world’s people of color 
into a common bond of sympathy for each other and 
a common cause of antipathy toward us. An emo- 
tional antipathy is a most common cause of war. No 
man can say this will happen, but no man in the 
world is in the position to say it will not happen. 
Certainly our Southern attitude on race creates 
a possible peril for this nation. 

Certainly we Southern people need to be more 
realistic and less emotional in this crisis, and we 
ministers of the South face a responsibility of leader- 
ship not faced by the Southern ministry in a hun- 
dred years. If we fail in leadership in this hour, if 
we do not utter the right words, if we deny the 
very essence of our religion by silence on this racial 
issue, then we need not rise to make remarks on 
other issues—the world isn’t going to listen to us. 
As ministers we make ourselves ludicrous if we 
proclaim the Fatherhood of God and leave off the 
brotherhood of man. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty you face in this 
race situation. Some of you may lose your position 
for simply being Christian in this matter, for once 
you take the position that the brotherhood of man 
includes the Negro, the traditionalist puts words in 
your mouth and says you are an advocate of social 
equality and intermarriage. This has happened to 
many ministers. Well, as for social equality, we do 
not have that among white people. In this free coun- 
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try a man chooses his associates. Social equality is 
a red herring that simply confuses the issue. As for 
intermarriage, I am opposed to that, not because of 
racial prejudice, but simply because it is not good 
genetics. Intelligent Negroes are also opposed to it 
and for the same reason. Whatever the cost in un- 
popularity, I have no choice but to affirm that the 
Negro is my brother. I have in the past and I shall 
continue in the future to preach the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 

I am as Southern as anybody, born and reared in 
the deep South, with a social heritage that included 
the traditional Southern position on race. For thirty 
years I never questioned the rightness of this posi- 
tion. But more than thirty years ago a single inci- 
dent was the beginning of a revolutionary change 
in my thinking. In the northern part of my state a 
car loaded with Negroes collided with a car filled 
with white people. The fatalities for both cars were 
multiple. Ambulances came to the scene, picked up 
the whites and left the Negroes on the roadside to 
die. This was for me a shock, but as I analyzed the 
situation, I could not criticize the ambulance drivers, 
for they knew the Negroes would not be received in 
the hospital. I could not criticize the hospital, for 
the small city in which it was located would not al- 
low Negroes to enter. I could not criticize the city, 
for it was doing what society and Southern mores 
demanded. There was no escaping the truth. South- 
ern society was responsible, and Southern society 
was sub-Christian in this matter. 

Reluctantly and painfully, the pain not unlike 
the death of a dear friend, I had to surrender. The 
South, my South and the South of my people since 
Revolutionary times, was wrong in some of its at- 
titudes. This beginning led to other things, and I 
was compelled to examine the whole gamut of the 
Southern way of life. 

What I am about to say in the next few moments, 
I wish no Yankee could hear. For, while I love 
the Yankee, there are points at which I do not like 
to give him any comfort. I do not know who first 
said it, but the chief trouble with the Yankees is 
that they are Yankees. No Southern man ever hears 
that without smiling. But what the Southern man 
does not at all realize is that the chief trouble with 
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“After I am dead and sone, 


| prefer for my grandchil- 


dren to discover that their 
srandfather took his stand 
on the Christian principle 


of brotherhood” 


Southerners is that they are Southerners—in so 
many ways good and fine and lovable, but still 
Southerners. 

In my young manhood, with a hundred and 
seventy-five years of family background in Georgia, 
and back of that a Virginia ancestry, with loyalty 
to the Confederacy kept alive by the memory of a 
grandfather who served in the Southern Army and 
an uncle mortally wounded in the Battle of Atlanta, 
I was intensely Southern with all the emotions that 
went with it. If not entirely an unreconstructed 
rebel, neither was I a fully reconstructed one. 

I have spoken of a certain incident as being the 
beginning of a change in my thinking. The process 
was very swift and, when finished, constituted one 
of the major shocks, if not the supreme shock, of 
my life. Southern as I was, I suddenly realized that 
I did not now want anything for which my grand- 
father had fought. Now, do not let that statement be 
too much of a shock to your Southern ears. Suspend 
the shock for a moment and do a little thinking. It 
may be that you also do not want any of those 
things. I do not want slavery back. Do you? I do 
not believe that one man in a hundred in the South 
wants slavery back, yet that is one thing my grand- 
father fought for. I do not want this country di- 
vided into two weak nations with fortifications and 
guns pointing at each other across the Ohio River. 
Do you? If there had been two, soon there would 
have been three and, most likely, an ultimate 
Balkanizing of North America—and yet that is one 
thing my grandfather fought for. 

Let no one mention states’ rights, for that pro- 
vokes a smile. Under the American system, the mi- 
nority which is not getting what it wants always 
pleads states’ rights. Even New England, you re- 
member, had a Hartford Convention and the Repub- 
licans as a minority under the New Deal adminis- 
tration became the states’ rights party. Just what 
then was the “glorious lost cause”? 

The average Southerner, and the above-average 
Southerner, for that matter, has never faced the 
question of what it was we lost in the War between 
the States (or Civil War, I have forgotten which 
term we Southerners prefer) that we now want. 
Surely after a hundred years, with four intervening 
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wars we have well-nigh forgotten; we ought to be 
able to be objective about the War between the 
States. The overwhelming majority of Southerners, 
if they would only stop to think, do not now want 
what the South fought for in 1861-65. 

I am saying these things, my brethren, because 
it is high time they were said and only a Southern 
man can say them. There have been far too few 
men in the South willing to stand up and tell the 
people the truth that there is no escape from the 
Supreme Court decision, . . . This near silence has 
enabled political demagogues to seize high offices by 
promising the people things they cannot deliver and 
in most instances these false prophets have known 
that they could not deliver. A new high level of 
contempt is called for as an adequate attitude to- 
ward these political figures who are willing to mis- 
lead people in order to occupy office. 

I am loyal to the South, my South and my people. 
But what South? In 1866 Benjamin H. Hill, the 
Georgia statesman, said in an oration: “There was 
a South of slavery and secession—that South is 
dead. There is a South of Union and freedom—that 
South, thank God, is living, breathing, growing 
every hour.” Twenty-four years later the immortal 
Henry W. Grady stood before a Boston audience and 
delivered with tremendous effect his oration, “The 
New South,” taking as a text the words of Ben Hill. 
Henry Grady and Ben Hill, seventy and ninety-six 
years ago respectively, recognized that the old South 
was dead and a new South in the making. There is 
evidently therefore more than one South. In fact, 
there are three Souths to be considered. There was 
the old South of slavery and secession. I am not loyal 
to that South and do not want it back. There is the 
contemporary South. Much of it is good and I am 
loyal to that good, but there is much of it that is not 
good and I am not loyal to these wrongs just be- 
cause they are Southern. Its racial attitudes are sub- 
Christian, wrong, and a peril to this nation. Ambas- 
sadors and missionaries in instances have to stand 
mute as peoples of color inquire about Little Rock, 
the story of which is known to every back corner of 
the world. Men of the caliber of ambassadors and 
missionaries know that while Little Rock and the 
South have many defenders, they have no defense. 
Hence they can only stand speechless before the 
peoples of color. 

But there is still another South which is in the 
process of birth and to which I am loyal—the South 
of the future. That South, thank God, gives every 
promise of righting the wrongs of the past. It is my 
judgment that twenty-five years from now we will 
wonder why we ever got so aroused over the matter, 
and that civil rights will be accorded the Negro as 
a matter of course. I prefer to take my stand with 
the South of the future. In the changed atmosphere 
of the South twenty-five years hence, the silence of 
some ministers will be difficult for the youth of 
that day to understand. I am fully aware that if we 
ministers of today take the fully Christian attitude 
in this race issue, we will be criticized, perhaps in 
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instances ostracized, and in extreme situations we 
may even lose our jobs. But for myself I have settled 
the matter. Come what may, on this matter at least, 
I have decided to be Christian. 

After I am dead and gone, I prefer for my grand- 
children to discover that their grandfather took his 
stand on the Christian principle of brotherhood and 
accepted the Negro as a brother. What are you go- 
ing to do about it? Remember that you cannot be 
completely loyal to the contemporary South without 
being disloyal to the future South. Just as complete 
loyalty to the old South of slavery and secession is 
disloyalty to the present South, so is a blind loyalty 
to the South of today disloyalty to the South of to- 
morrow. To which South will you give your loyalty? 

I must not close without pointing out that our 
racial attitudes here in the South affect Christian- 
ity to our remotest mission field. Leaders in the mis- 
sionary areas of the world point out that the standards 
by which non-Christian peoples judge Christianity 
have radically changed. Formerly a missionary’s 
success depended almost entirely upon himself. 
The missionary was a good man or woman with 
a kind attitude toward everyone, and his message 
was one of human goodness and brotherhood; there- 
fore, people listened and converts were made. To- 
day, non-Christian peoples do not look so much at 
the individual missionary as they look at the coun- 
try from which he comes, or at least this is the 
trend. 

This is because, due to modern means of travel 
and communication, the non-Christian peoples know 
what is going on in the entire world. They know us 
better than we know them. They know all about 
the racial attitudes in America and they reason that 
America is the kind of country that Christianity will 
produce. They know that the Christian church has 
had a hundred and seventy-five years of complete 
freedom to do anything it wanted to do about the 
evils in American life, and they reason that what- 
ever evils exist in America exist by the silent con- 
sent of American Christianity, not with the approval 
of the Christian church, to be sure, but by the toler- 
ance of the church. 

They know that the racial attitudes in America 
are tolerated by the Christian churches. This is why 
leaders of non-Christian peoples are saying, “We 
want your gadgets and your science but we do not 
want your religion,” or words to that effect. This is 
why also the Southern attitude toward race is of 
such world-wide importance. 

It is a strange situation, isn’t it, when the most 
pressing foreign mission need turns out to be a 
home problem, that is, the Christianizing of Amer- 
ica? This places upon us. . . a fearful responsibility, 
for an honest confession compels us to admit that 
largely we have adjusted our consciences to a situa- 
tion rather than adjusting the situation to the stand- 
ards of Christianity. God forgive us and God help us 
to become completely Christian. 

We Methodists can meet the challenge of this hour 
only by becoming Christ-like. ... 
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By ALBERT F. ANDREWS 


Ar first glance the young man saw nothing particu- 
larly exciting in the moldering contents of the large 
wastebasket. But after he examined it more closely, 
his quick exclamation and trembling hands heralded 
the discovery he later described as “the pearl of all 
my researches.” 

It was not unusual to find this young man rum- 
maging in wastebaskets or other odd places. He 
could often be found in some remote library or 
museum searching through musty old tomes. With 
a fabulous patience he would sift huge piles of 
vellum. Frequently he would take apart the bind- 
ing of old books, looking for his precious fragments. 
It has been recorded that once he kept back an 
important letter of recommendation because he 
suspected the parchment used was of importance. 
He missed nothing in his search for ancient works. 

Even the name of this determined young man tes- 
tified to his zeal and persistence. Lobegott Friedrich 
Constantin von Tischendorf (1815-74) was to amply 
justify his mother’s choice of Lobegott—‘Praise 
God”—though for an entirely different reason. Her 
premonition that he would be born blind caused her 
to give him this name when at birth he was found to 
be possessed of good eyes. 

“God helps those who help themselves,” he wrote, 
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“and so, full of faith that what was right must 
prosper, I resolved to set out for Paris though I 
had not sufficient means to pay even for my travel- 
ing suit.” It was to be four years before he would 
make his momentous discovery—years of eking out 
an existence. He was more concerned with his 
researches than with money. “A man of one idea,” 
said his colleagues. But little did he or they realize 
the important discovery he would make. 

It happened one spring day at a remote monastery 
deep in the Sinai peninsula, the bleak wasteland 
of Moses and the Ten Commandments. The mon- 
astery library, though rich in manuscripts, had noth- 
ing that appealed to him. But he was a resourceful 
person, as well as a sticker. A wastebasket in a 
monastery hall is an unexpected place to make a 
world-shaking discovery. 

“What was my surprise,” he said, “to find amid 
this heap of papers a considerable number of sheets 
of a copy of the Old Testament in Greek, which 
seemed to me to be one of the most ancient that I 
had ever seen!” 

There are times when a poker face is an asset. 
Unfortunately Tischendorf could ill conceal his ex- 
citement, and so the monks’ suspicions were aroused. 
Ironically, what would have been cast into the 
flames a few moments before was now to be with- 
held. Although two similar baskets of manuscripts 
had been destroyed, Tischendorf was only allowed 
to retain a third of the contents of this basket, some 
forty-three sheets. No matter how he tried, he could 
not move the monks to say where the rest of the 
manuscript was, if it existed. 

On his return to Europe Tischendorf deposited the 
manuscript in the University Library at Leipzig. 
Wisely he did not disclose the place of discovery, 
but he did not forget the sheets he had been forced 
to leave at Mount Sinai. 

Travel at all times is fairly expensive, and Tis- 
chendorf was a poor man. He therefore tried to gain 
possession of the remaining leaves through the aid 
of a friend in Egypt, but to no avail. “The monks 
of the convent have learned the value of these sheets 
since your departure and will not part with them 
at any price.” So reported his friend, but Tischen- 
dorf was no quitter. 

Nine years passed after the discovery before he 
was again a guest at the monastery. Try as he would, 
nothing could be found or learned of the manuscript, 
as if it had disappeared into thin air. Had it been 
destroyed? Perhaps it had been removed to another 
place or discovered hy another scholar. Haunted by 
these thoughts he returned to Europe. Give up? 
No. Somewhere, he fully believed, was this exceed- 
ingly precious biblical manuscript. His doggedness 
was to finally pay off in an unexpected manner. 

Seven years passed by, and Tischendorf decided 
to set out once more. Laying his plans carefully, 
he reasoned that as the monastery was under the 
patronage of the Emperor of Russia, he might ar- 
range to visit it under the authority of the Czar, 
thereby open locked doors, and find the manuscript. 
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After several delays the necessary documents were 
obtained, and he was on his way. 

Once again at the familiar monastery it seemed 
he would still be thwarted. Although he examined 
many valuable works, there was no sign of the one 
he desired. Tischendorf pondered the fate of the 
manuscript. Finally, on the morning of February 
4 he reluctantly gave orders for his camels to be 
ready on the seventh. 

He was invited that evening to a meal with the 
steward, who casually remarked, “I too, have read 
a Septuagint.” Walking over to the shelf above the 
door of his apartment, he took down a bulky volume 
wrapped in a red cloth. Wrote the astonished Ti- 
schendorf of the incident: “To my great surprise not 
only those fragments I had taken from the waste- 
basket fifteen years before, but also other parts... 
with the New Testament complete as well as other 
works.” 

An older and wiser man, Tischendorf had well 
learned the value of not letting his excitement show 
and ruin his prospects. Readily he obtained per- 
mission to take the volume to his cell for the night. 
He was beside himself with delight when, within the 
walls of his room, he began to examine the manu- 
script. “I knew that I held in my hands the most 
precious biblical treasure in existence .. . I cannot 
now, I confess, recall all the emotions that I felt 
in that exciting moment.” By the light of a candle 
he began to copy portions of the volume, for he 
might not see it after the dawn. “It seemed wicked- 
ness to sleep,” he said. 

Upon his departure Tischendorf applied for per- 
mission to take the manuscript with him to Cairo 
so as to copy it. This was not granted, but appeal to 
the prior of the monastery who was in Cairo resulted 
in the required consent. Nine days later the book 
was in his hands. Within two months the manuscript 
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was copied in full, a remarkable 
achievement. 

A copy of an important work is 
one thing, but when it comes to 
critical examination, the value of 
the original far outweighs the 
copy. Tischendorf therefore sug- 
gested that the manuscript be 
presented to the Czar, and the 
monks responded favorably. Ac- 
cordingly, after prolonged trans- 
actions, the manuscript was again 
placed in his hands. The Codex 
Sinaiticus—the name Tischendorf 
gave it—was published in full 
at Leipzig and found its home in 
the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. 

A curious incident arose, such 
as only real life can produce. There 
had been many recent finds of 
valuable old manuscripts as well 
as other archaeological treasures. 
As might be expected, some per- 
sons attempted to make personal gain from these 
things. Such a one was Constantine Simonides. 

About six years before the great Sinaitic manu- 
script was published, Simonides had attempted to 
pass off a supposed valuable work upon the Berlin 
Academy. It was an excellent forgery, so good in 
fact that it was sold for about seventeen hundred 
dollars. Among those who examined the “work” 
was Tischendorf, who revealed its true worth. As 
a result Simonides was arrested. 

When Tischendorf published the facsimiles of the 
Codex he had discovered, the vengeful forger 
claimed that the great scholar had been deceived 
and that he, Simonides, had copied the manuscript 
by himself. His grudge did not succeed, for it was 
soon demonstrated that his claims were ridiculous. 
His story contained many absurdities (such as fig- 
ures that would indicate he must have started the 
task before he was fifteen, writing some twenty 
thousand letters a day; he even offered to do it again 
for $50,000) and disregarded the forty-three sheets 
Tischendorf had placed at Leipzig earlier. 

High praise was showered upon Tischendorf for 
his works; honorary degrees were conferred upon 
him; he was made a hereditary noble of the Rus- 
sian Empire. The record is abundant that he did 
much to establish the authenticity of the Bible, at 
that time coming under attack. 

His priceless manuscript did much to enable us 
to get back to the original text of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. It lies today on display in the British Museum. 
Thousands pass it; few know the story behind its 
discovery. 

The world will always be in debt to the young 
German scholar for his part in making this manu- 
script available to all men at this time. For lasting 
peace and real freedom can come only when the 
message contained in that book is practiced. 
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One of the Hebrew University buildings in Jerusalem By HORACE R. WEAVER 





A NEW Israel, different in scores of ways, is re- 
making life in the Promised Land. 

Two thousand years ago Jesus and Paul observed 
the Passover by going to the Temple in Jerusalem. 
There they offered sacrifices of animals, oil, and 
grain. Today thousands of pilgrims observe the 
Passover in Israel by participation in the Ein Gev 
Music Festival. 


Dr. WEAVER is Editor of Adult Publications, Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church. 








Ein Gev is a small resort village on the eastern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee just opposite Tiberias. 
Its major attraction is a 2,500-seat auditorium where 
the world’s finest musicians bring inspiration and 
hope to pilgrims at their Passover (our Easter) 
season. 

Why do modern Jews permit such musical supple- 
ments to their ancient rites of Passover? The answer 
is found in their educational system. New ideas are 
being developed in ways of thinking, acting, pro- 
ducing, praying, singing, farming, and living. 

Education is of prime importance in Israel. 

Israel is not afraid to teach religion in its schools. 
As a matter of fact, Bible study makes up about 30 
per cent of its curriculum. The Bible is made the 
basis of Hebrew literature, Jewish history, and lan- 
guage. Old Testament Hebrew is the native tongue 
in Israel today. 

There are a few schools, however, which do not 
use the Bible. They are found in some of the new 
kibbutzim (agricultural settlements), several of 
which are not interested in religion at all. 

Very few children grow up in ignorance of God’s 
“mighty acts” in Israel’s behalf in bygone years. 
Children are still given biblical mames such as 
Moses, Joshua, Joseph, Aaron, and Amos. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Education in Israel may be divided into three 
groups: gentile schools, Jewish religious schools, 
and state-controlled schools. 

The gentile schools are almost entirely for the 
Arab students. A total of 9,500 Arab children at- 
tend private schools—mostly Catholic and Protes- 
tant schools. One of the largest schools, in Nazareth, 
is operated under the auspices of the Baptist Church. 

The 150 Yeshivot (Jewish religious schools) have 
about 7,500 students. Most of these schools are in 
Jerusalem. 

A boy enters a religious school when he is about 
seven and studies until possibly twenty-one years of 
age. In these Talmudic schools he studies nothing 
except the Talmud (a body of traditional law). No 
courses in arithmetic, science, or social studies are 
included in the curriculum. There are similar 
schools for Jewish boys in New York City. 

I visited one of these religious schools in Jeru- 
salem last year. Boys of all ages are grouped to- 
gether, but they study by twos. One child reads aloud 
(or repeats from memory) the commentaries of 
former rabbis. The other student listens, correcting 
pronunciation, word order, emphasis, and other mis- 
takes. One can hardly think because of the con- 
fusion, for not only do they talk out loud, but they 
often shout to each other. They also reinforce what 
they are saying with an interesting movement of 
the body—bowing quickly and deeply with each 
phrase. They explained their physical movements 
as “Loving the Lord thy God with all thy might.” 

Boys from this conservative background are gen- 
erally dressed in long robes, wear black hats, and 
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have long sideburns (sidelocks), which are usually 
curled. If the curls won’t stay up, they often keep 
them in place with a bobby pin. Sometimes a youth’s 
hair is cut in a typically American crew cut—all but 
his sidelocks, which often grow from eight to twenty 
inches in length. The boys often roll their sidelocks 
around their fingers as they memorize passages 
from the Talmud. They are kind, generous, and 
lovable boys although ultraconservative. I think of 
Paul the apostle when I think of these Hasidim 
(Pious Ones). 

The third class of schools in Israel differs sharply 
from the conservative Yeshivot. These, the state 
schools, have a strong adult-education program. Out 
of 2 million inhabitants, some 550,000 are being 
educated by the state. 


INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION 















Persons of all ages and classes—25 per cent of 
the population—attend school. 

A law established in 1949 requires children to 
attend school in Israel. At that time there were 
130,000 pupils in the state educational institutions. 
Compulsory education begins with kindergarten at 
age five and is required until a child is fourteen. 
Exceptions to this law are made to Gentiles, who 
may be educated at Christian schools, or to those 
who attend the special religious schools (Yeshivot). 

Most of the schools are coeducational, and they 
use the system of eight years in elementary and 
four years in secondary schools. Primary education 
is free, but for secondary education one must pay 
tuition. Scholarships are made available through the 
state, the local community councils, and the very 
powerful (and rather wealthy) General Federation 
of Labor. 

Youth are urged to belong to some youth club. 
These clubs are under the auspices of the Minister 
of Education and Culture. There are 221 clubs and 
55 youth centers in Israel. These clubs include musi- 
cal and dramatic activities and give opportunities 
for expression of arts and crafts. 

Over 100,000 boys and girls between the ages of 
ten and eighteen belong to numerous youth move- 
ments. One of the strong groups is the Scouts. Un- 
like Americans, who have Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, Israel’s scouts are coeducational. 

Other youth movements are Mahanot Ha’olim 
(the socialist “Camps of Immigrants”), Bnei Akiva 
(“Sons of Akiva,” named after the great Talmudic 
religious sage), and Maccabi Hatza’ir (“The Young 
Maccabean,” which emphasizes sports). 
























HicHER EDUCATION 


In higher education we find four major schools: 
The Hebrew University, Technion, Bar-Ilan, and 
Tel Aviv University. 

Elementary and secondary state schools are geared 
for these schools of higher education. The Hebrew 
University is located at Givat Ram, a suburb of 
Jerusalem. It is attended by seven thousand stu- 
dents. The original buildings, on Mount Scopus in 

































| Ramat Gan. A liberal-arts college, its 350 students 


Jerusalem, have not been used by either Arabs or 
Jews since the war of 1948. The unused library on 
Mount Scopus has half a million volumes. 

Of the 7,000 students, 900 are in the science de- 


| partments, 350 are in law, and 400 are in research. 


Humanities departments have over 1,000 students. 

Scientific research at the Hebrew University 
covers such fields as medicine (special research is 
being done on the diseases of the Middle East), 
agriculture (with its special problems of soil, irriga- 
tion, and climate), and development of methods of 
pest control and plant protection. Mineral deposits 
and underground sources of water have been found. 

The Technion, Israel’s M.L.T., is located at Haifa. 
Its campus is being transferred to Mount Carmel, 
where Elijah had his contest with the priests and 
prophets of Baal some 2,800 years ago. 

Technion students are learning how to use solar 
radiation for distillation of water and how to con- 


} vert solar energy to fuel—as is done in Beersheba 


in the world’s first manufacturing plant of this kind. 
They have a large model of the Yarkon River, show- 
ing the seven springs that feed it and how its waters 
can be diverted into large reservoirs. From this 
model they correctly calculated that the Yarkon 
water could be pumped fifty miles to Beersheba, 
in the desert wastelands. There it could be stored 
in great reservoirs (often underground) until used 
in modern sprinklers to make “the desert . . . blos- 
som as the rose” (KJV). 

The third school of higher education is called 
Bar-Ilan University. It is located near Tel Aviv at 


A scene at the Weizman Institute of Science 
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take courses in religion, the traditional fine-arts 
subjects, Jewish studies, natural sciences, social 
sciences, and philology. 

Besides these three major schools there is a School 
of Law and Economics at Tel Aviv University, with 
a student body of 1,500. There are also sixteen 
schools for training elementary teachers, with 2,700 
would-be teachers in attendance. 

Though the Weizman Institute of Science is not 
strictly a college, it ought to be mentioned. “Heavy 
oxygen” water was discovered and is now being 
produced in its Isotopes Department. Add to this 
Israel’s Atomic Energy Commission’s discovery of 
uranium in the phosphates of the Negeb (south). 
Last year Israel received its first atomic reactor 
from the United States and expects to be in the 
business of producing electrical energy very soon. 


CHANGED LIVES 


Hydroponics (science of growing plants in a 
chemical solution) now gives each apartment family 
a garden of its own. They can raise enough vege- 
tables in an area 2 feet by 4 feet by 6 feet for all the 
needs of a family of four. This allows the land to 
lie fallow and restore its productivity. 

Education is changing not only the lives of people 
but also the very soil of the Holy Land. New forests, 
gardens, citrus orchards, and plants are being born. 
New industries and new inventions are adding to the 
abundant life. New interest in religion and the Bible 
is being evidenced too. 

Education is fulfilling an old dream: “I will sing 
a new song.” 
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In New York and other cities special police guard 
houses of worship. They have been doing so because 
of vandalism. Swastikas have been painted on syna- 
gogue doors. Churches have been chalked up. 
Stained-glass windows have been broken. Even 
tombstones have been upset. 

Some say such desecration is the work of cranks 
and crackpots. Others believe it is the action of 
neurotics and psychotics. A few think it is a sign of 
neo-Nazism or anti-Semitism on the rise. 

Whether it is the work of the sick, the cynical, 
or the sinister, it is well for the police to be on 
guard. Desecration of any religious temple is serious 
and sinful. It is ungodly and un-American. 

But there is another temple to be guarded; it is 
one you and I must guard twenty-four hours a 
day and every day of the year. It is not made of 
stone, steel, and stained glass. Nor is it adorned 
with statues and steeples. It is a temple more mag- 
nificent than one made of marble or masonry. 

What and where is this temple we must guard? 
In 1 Corinthians 3:17 we are told, “If any one de- 
stroys God’s temple, God will destroy him. For 
God’s temple is holy, and that temple you are.” 

You and I would never smear symbols of hate on 
any sacred building. We would never deface a house 
of worship with paint or chalk. Yet are there not 
times when we willfully defile God’s temple? 

You see, you and I are real temples of God, as are 
every man, woman, and child. Color or creed, race 
or religion, age or sex make no difference. Even 
the most hardened criminal and the man without a 
shirt on his back are temples of God. 

































































MisusinG one’s mind defiles God’s temple. And 
many men and women are in prison today because 
they did not guard their minds against wrong 
thoughts and attitudes that finally resulted in wrong 
acts. Others are in hospitals and institutions because 
they defiled their bodies and befuddled their minds 
through the use of alcohol and various kinds of 
habit-forming drugs. 

Tempters of all types are trying to enter your 
temple and mine. As we walk past the newsstand, 
there are the tempters of lurid literature and por- 
nographic pictures. As we fill out an application 
for employment, the tempter of misrepresentation 
tries hard to break down the gate to our temple. 

One of the worst tempters is gossip. It is so easy 
to desecrate the temple of God with a wagging 
tongue. For gossip not only defiles the temple of the 
person talked about but also that of the one who 
does the talking. 

Gossip is willful desecration of a person’s char- 
acter. It is like throwing stones at a_ beautiful 
stained-glass window. The broken window can be 
repaired, but its original beauty may be lost for- 
ever. So it is with a character or a reputation. Once 
ruined by idle gossip, it may never be wholly re- 
gained. 
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We have just been through an election year. Dur- 
ing the heat of the campaigns all kinds of tempters 
tried to crash the gate. The tempter of religious 
prejudice endeavored to defile the minds of candi- 
dates and voters. We had to guard against blind and 
rabid partisanship, false charges, “mudslinging,” and 
ugly whispering. 

Then there are the twin tempters of graft and 
greed. When it comes to defiling temples, they are 
capable of doing a thorough job. A policeman was 
sent to Sing Sing for selling police uniforms to 
former convicts who were planning a holdup. Seven- 
teen parents, including a mother of twelve children, 
were arrested in relief frauds. A Brooklyn school- 
teacher was found guilty of vice charges. 

We read about the television quiz fixes. Producers 
and participants admitted they deceived millions of 
watchers. But they did more than fool the people. 
They defiled the temple of God. “For what will it 
profit a man, if he gains the whole world and forfeits 
his life?” (Matthew 16: 26.) 

The tempter of cheating tries hard to defile every- 
one’s temple. Recently in New York City a ring of 
professional cheaters was exposed by the district 
attorney. For a fee they would ghostwrite theses 
and dissertations for college students. And, if you 
had the money, you could even hire professional 
cheaters, “ringers” as they are called, to take your 
final examinations. 

But the tempter of cheating was busy not only in 
the college classrooms. It was operating on all fronts. 
Hundreds of butchers were found to be giving false 
weight. Gas-station operators and fuel-oil dealers 
were giving short measure. A high public official 
was indicted for taking a bribe from a real-estate 
operator angling for a big public housing contract. 
A well-known hotel executive was charged with 
cheating the federal government out of $80,000 in 
taxes. 

If you would not desecrate your temple, be on 
guard against discrimination. For one of the surest 
and quickest ways of defiling the temple of God— 
“that temple you are”—is to harbor bias and bigotry 
in your heart. When one speaks disparagingly about 
those “new immigrants,” he is defacing the temple 
—his own. It is as though we were painting the 
swastika, the symbol of hate, on a church or a 
synagogue. 


It is well for cities to post policemen in front of 
churches and synagogues to stop vandalism. Let us 
hope such culprits are soon caught. But the im- 
portant question is, How well are you and I guard- 
ing the temple? 

Vandalism can be committed in many ways. We 
can do it with paint, chalk, knives, or rocks. We 
can upset tombstones in cemeteries. We can throw 
stones through stained-glass windows. But the worst 
vandalism of all is the kind we do with words and 
thoughts. 

“What comes out of the mouth proceeds from the 
heart, and this defiles a man.” (Matthew 15:18.) 
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THE United States stands before the world as the 
leading exponent of Christianity. Millions of 
Russian and Chinese people, however, have been 
taught to ridicule our devotion to Christianity, 
which has been represented to them as an opiate that 
makes American people indifferent to social ad- 
vance. 

Are such accusations true? Is there a gap be- 
tween our practice and our profession? An examina- 
tion of our contemporary religious life may disclose 
facts that refute our claim to being the world’s most 
influential Christian witness. 

In Matthew’s Gospel Jesus used a parable (Mat- 
thew 11:15-20) to indict the religious people of his 
time. In brief, he charged them with playing at 
religion. They may not have known that they were 
playing, but Jesus’ discerning eye showed him that 
they were substituting outward semblances for inner 
verities. In their stubborn blindness they resisted 
the earnest spiritual ministry of John and Jesus. 
Outward forms and rituals meant more to them than 
realities. 

In concluding this parable Jesus uttered one of 
the most profound judgments made during his min- 
istry. Translated by Phillips, it says: “Wisdom 
stands or falls by the way her children behave” 
(Matthew 11:19).1 The ultimate test of religion is 
found in the daily lives of those who profess it. 

Jesus and the ancients differentiated between 
knowledge and wisdom. One may acquire knowl- 
edge without getting wisdom. Knowledge may help 
one study the stars through a telescope; wisdom 
opens up the glory of the heavens. Wisdom as used 
here means more than the ability to comprehend 
God’s truth. In reality 
it is the personification 
of God’s truth in the 
life of an individual. 

Alfred North White- 
head says, “Knowledge 
shrinks as wisdom 
grows; for details are 
swallowed up in princi- 
ples. The details of 
knowledge which are important will be picked up 
ad hoc in each avocation of life, but the habit of the 
active utilization of well-understood principles is 
the final possession of wisdom.” 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 


A special topic for today’s magazines is the cur- 
rent phenomenal interest in religion. 

Many persons, however, fear that this religious 
boom may turn into a spiritual bust. Among these is 
the president of Union Theological Seminary, Henry 
Pitney Van Dusen. At the inauguration of Don W. 
Holter as president of National Methodist Theologi- 






1 Frem The Gospels Translated Into Modern English, by J. B. 
Phillips; The Macmillan Company, 1952. 


Religion stands or falls by the way her children behave. 
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cal Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri, Dr. Van Dusen 
said: 

“The revival of religion has, thus far, been paral- 
leled by no corresponding resurgence or recovery of 
morality. Just here is the most disturbing, confound- 
ing contradiction of our present moral and spiritual 
situation. At the present time we rejoice that we are 
gaining ground on the spiritual battlefront. Would 
anyone question that we are losing ground in the 
field of morality? If one could plot the complex and 
illusive data on a graph, the curve of religious vital- 
ity and the curve of moral health would be seen to 
be moving in opposite directions. In a sentence, in 
contemporary America religion is gaining ground; 
morality is steadily losing ground.” 

Dr. Van Dusen’s charge needs but little amplifica- 
tion. The daily papers continually remind us of the 
growing prevalence of all sorts of immoralities. Each 
annual crime report for several years has shown an 
increase over the previous one. Our national crime 
bill, approaching twenty billions of dollars annually, 
greatly exceeds all the expenditures made for our 
religious, educational, cultural, and charitable en- 
deavors. That the lawless portion of our nation’s 
population does exist and is on the increase is one 
of the plagues on our nation’s life. 

We could add to this vast population of the rec- 
ognized crime army those groups who may be in 
training for it. Some, while not now classified as § 
juvenile delinquents, have tendencies toward law- 
lessness. For example, they account for a large part 
of the careless driving on our highways. 

A fundamental for safe driving is moral respon- 
sibility. A successful driver must possess moral 
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By JOHN OWEN GROSS 





principles that give him respect for persons, prop- 
erty, and other people’s rights. 

These principles are not acquired by a few weeks 
of instruction in driving; they must be built into 
the eonsciousness of the drivers. Christian morality 
is more than a set of formed habits; it roots below 
the surface soil of custom into the rock of clear 
conviction found in a Christian philosophy of life. 
As such it is the result of moral education acquired 
in the home, school, and church. 

The vast number of moral illiterates in our na- 
tional life should give us grave concern. American 
life will continue to go down unless the moral and 
spiritual life of our people is consciously built up. 
George Washington, in anticipating the future of 
America, recognized that the development and 
preservation of the nation required not only the 
cultivated mind but also morality. This, he further 
held, was dependent upon the inculcation of re- 
ligious principles. 


RELIGION’s EFFECTIVENESS 


Since we assume that religion is the parent and 
sustainer of morals, honest questions may be raised 
about the effect contemporary religious efforts are 
having upon the habits, attitudes, and principles of 
our people. When moral fruitage is not the logical 
outcome of religion, its quality and worth come 
under suspicion. 

Those of us who love the church recognize the 
danger connected with ineffective religion. Of a 
certain community it was said, “No institution had 
so much reverence from the people as did the church, 
and none had so little influence.” Christian values 
have never been easy to sustain, and through the 
centuries the church has had to fight an uphill battle 
for them. Growing weary, many persons who have 
espoused its causes have been ready to accept some- 
thing less than the genuine realities of Christianity. 

The revivals of religion that our fathers knew, 
Dr. Van Dusen says, “were not only accompanied 
by vigorous moral renewals; they built up enormous 
reservoirs of residual moral convictions, habits, and 
resources.” 

When Paul wanted to deepen the vitality of the 
spiritual life of his churches, he called them to re- 
member their spiritual heritage in Christ. This had 
brought a depth to their lives that they had not 
known as worshipers of dumb idols. To the church 
at Philippi he wrote, “My prayer for you is that 
you may have still more love—a love that is full 
of knowledge and wise insight. I want you to be 
able always to recognize the highest and the best, and 
to live sincere and blameless lives.” (Philippians 
1: 9-10.?) 


Lire’s VALUES 


Moral health requires a mind that has been dis- 
ciplined to appreciate the excellences of life. We 
often falter and sometimes fail because of our in- 


2From The New Testament in Modern English, copyright J. B. 
Phillips 1958. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 
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ability to discern between relative values. Halford 
E. Luccock charges that the cult of comfort has 
grown so great in our society that for many be- 
fuddled minds it has become the measure for all 
things. “Many among us,” he says, “are swift to look 
down on former centuries, because we have modern 
plumbing, airplanes, and deep freezes, and they 
did not.” 3 

Charles Wesley felt that he needed a built-in 
“sensibility of sin.” When we think of all the current 
complicated ethical and moral issues, we can join 
him in prayer for a principle to help us detect wrong. 

Peter Cartwright, who had a vocabulary fitted for 
pioneer life, also had great capacity for moral dis- 
cernment. Once when approaching a town on the 
Ohio River widely noted for its sinfulness, he sniffed 
the air and exclaimed, “I smell hell!” 

Halford Luccock in commenting on this said, “A 
well-educated nose can tell something wrong by 
‘the smell.’ There are many people, for instance, who 
could not give a logically built and persuasive argu- 
ment against gambling, but who do know emphati- 
cally that it has a bad smell. This passion for getting 
‘something for nothing’—it has an odor of decadence 
about it. There are many financial ‘short cuts’ in 
our world of business, which, to a person with a 
keen ethical sensitivity, have a bad aroma about 
them.” 4 

Our concern for tolerance sometimes allows us 
to minimize the significance of immorality. Highly 
paid public-relations agents quickly dissolve our 
indignation against the moral and social irregu- 
larities in our nation, particularly those that emanate 
from Hollywood. Luccock concludes his plea for 
a Christian to have a sense of smell by saying that 
distaste for evil needs to be encouraged. “An artist 
needs a cultivated eye. A musician must have a cul- 
tivated ear. A Christian needs a cultivated nose.” 5 
An indispensable means for this training is the 
Gospels, which develop a capacity of warning, a 
kind of spiritual radar. 

The words, “Wisdom stands or falls by the way 
her children behave,” can be paraphrased to say, 
“Christianity’s survival depends upon the sincere 
practice of its teaching by its followers.” 


A CoNcERN FOR TRUTH 


Christianity must be considered not only a way 
of life but also a body of truth. It is truth on the 
highest level—truth that touches all the issues of 
life. A brilliant English scholar who recently joined 
the faculty of an American university discovered 
to his surprise the great interest that American 
undergraduates have in religion. But this, he said, 
was not accompanied by a corresponding concern 
for truth. 

Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk of the United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in an _ address, 
“Wanted, Christian Scholars,” after deploring the 
8 From Preaching Values in the Epistles of Paul, by Halford E. 
Luccock; Harper and Brothers, 1959; page 174. 


* Ibid., page 177. 
5 Ibid., page 177. 
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lack of Christian scholars, asked these penetrating 
questions: 

“Where is the trained economist who, expert in 
the Old Testament and New, as well as in his own 
field, will really give us the lead in the Christian 
reformation of a free economy? Where is the biologi- 
cal scientist who has digested both Genesis and 
Darwin sufficiently to change the present truce be- 
tween science and religion into a unity of imagina- 
tive insight and truth? Where is the psychologist 
who knows Freud and Augustine well enough to 
give a real lead to the development of a Christian 
doctrine of sin that will stand up? Where is the 
philosopher-theologian who can write a Summa or 
Institutes for today? Unless these men arise, the 
rising vitality of American churches will be no 
more ultimately important than the Children’s 
Crusade was against the Moslem conquerors of the 
Holy Land.” 

Herein lies a great threat to the future of the 
church and also one of the accepted reasons for its 
recognized weaknesses. What may the church an- 
ticipate in leadership if its practices do not flow 
from a fixed body of personal knowledge? Too few 
of the church’s educational efforts challenge the stu- 
dents’ intellectual life. 

Classes in some church schools consist of repeated 
reiteration of the known without either challenge or 
freshness. Adult classes in many places are so set 
against anything but the superficial that their work 
generally ends in merely deepening fixed prejudices. 
Courses of religion in Christian colleges seldom are 
extensive enough to assure the graduates of an 
understanding of our basic theology. 

Too often we have taken the inheritances of our 
faith for granted and have not mastered the funda- 
mental theological disciplines on which they rest. 

We cannot expect Christianity to thrive without 
the reservoir of Christian wisdom. For many years 
we have been living on the reserves inherited from 
our fathers. Currently we should be greatly con- 
cerned about replenishing our depleted moral re- 
serves. Our civilization can become what D. Elton 
Trueblood calls a “cut-flower civilization” if it does 
not keep a vital connection with its Christian her- 
itage. “Beautiful as cut flowers may be, and much 
as we may use our ingenuity to keep them looking 
fresh for a while, they will eventually die, and they 
die because they are severed from their sustaining 
roots.” & 

The importance of this interwoven relationship 
between knowledge and practice is made crystal 
clear in Jesus’ teaching, “Wisdom stands or falls by 
the way her children behave.” Christian conduct on 
its highest level is possible only as knowledge be- 
comes wisdom. This is confirmed in the oft-quoted 
words of one of this century’s greatest philosophers, 
Alfred North Whitehead: “Moral education is im- 
possible apart from the habitual vision of greatness.” 


6 The Predicament of Modern Man, by D. Elton Trueblood; Harper 
and Brothers, 1944; pages 59-60. 











THE ADULT TEACHER’S LAMENT 


Why be so inconsiderate 

And give me so illiterate 

A Sunday-school classroom full to teach? 
I thought nonreaders lived beyon’ 

The stately cedars of Lebanon 

And not within the grasp of my own reach! 


All week my lesson’s studied, mulled, 

Nurtured, padded, amended, culled, 

And woven through with pertinent question-answer; 
I’ve read King James, RSV, and Phillips; 

Sought out and scissored news items and transcripts; 
Only to find you’ve not giv’n it a glance, sir! 


(How did this bunch absorb the knowledge 
Flung upon them all through college 

If they didn’t occasionally take a peek 

At printed page and lofty brochure? 

Tell me—tell me—is there no cure? 

How do they make their wage six days a week? ) 


When assigned a little material 

On matters quite ethereal, 

They turn glass-eyed and look the other way. 
I ask no coin or mink or crown, 

No recognition or renown— 

Just read the lesson! That’s the teacher’s pay! 


—BUNNY McGUIRE 
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Teachers often are called upon to speak to civic 
groups and other adult gatherings. For such oc- 
casions this article may be helpful.—EnprrTor. 


Ir finally happened. After months, maybe years, 
of watching the other fellow squirm on a platform, 
you’ve been called upon to make a speech. 

What do you de? Where do you start? 

Speechmaking, like writing, is communication. 
There are rules to be followed. These rules have 
been worked out through experience. Let’s find out 
what they are. 


@ Maybe you are nervous about getting up to face 
an audience. Stop to figure out why you feel that 
way. Basically, are you afraid—afraid you'll make 
a poor impression? afraid you won’t make good 
sense? 

Get used to the feeling. Nervousness will stay with 
you. It should stay with you—it is a sign of your 
respect for the audience. Lose it, and you become a 
sloppy performer. 

Learn to control your nerves. According to 
Charles A. Dwyer, author of The Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute Report, How to Make a Public Speech, 
the nervous speaker can learn to control his nerves 
in three ways. (This report is not for sale.) 

First, practice before audiences will give him 
confidence. Each performance will be easier than 
the previous one. 


NACCUSTOME 


Second, practice in private will improve control 
of gestures and voice. 

Third, the nervous speaker should remember that 
thousands of others have suffered in the same way. 
And they have all lived through the experience. 


6 Many people are afraid of forgetting the things 
they intend to say. A card with your speech outline 
on it is an old and reliable guide. Does this give you 
hope? 





Have you remembered that speeches can be read 
from a prepared manuscript? 

If you plan to write your speech and deliver it 
intact, don’t dare to stand there and just read it to 
your audience. You’ll lose them to more engrossing 
pastimes, such as counting the light bulbs in the 
auditorium or criticizing the cut of your suit. 

Your audience doesn’t want to be read to or talked 
at. Those are people out front! Talk to them. 

The technique to use here is to read and reread 
your speech. Become the master of every thought, 
every phrase. Practice your gestures, your tone of 
voice. Then deliver the speech almost from memory. 
Keep the manuscript merely as a guide. 


e Professor Dwyer says the extemporaneous 
speaker has an advantage. He talks more naturally. 
He is free to adapt his thoughts to circumstances. 

If you’re called upon to speak without prepara- 
tion, you have to think on your feet. No speaker can 
do his best without preparation, says Professor 
Dwyer. Impromptu speeches should be reserved for 
emergencies. 


e Fluency of speech is not necessarily a gift. Here 
are a few exercises to help you gain it: 

Pick up your daily newspaper. Read aloud one 
short news item. Put the paper down and tell that 
story in your own words. Try the same procedure 
with a business report. Do this exercise a number of 
times. What you accomplish is a broader use of lan- 
guage. You learn to take ideas and recreate them. 


e In preparation establish the goal of your speech. 
Then put into it only what will serve your purpose. 
Don’t ramble on irrelevantly. 











Jot down pertinent quotations, anecdotes, human- 
interest items. Search your own mind and library 
for these. 

Get ideas from other people who have lived with 
this subject. Add their experiences to your store 
of information. Gather material from books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and other literature in that spe- 
cific field. 

This research will net you a grab bag of facts and 
data. Select the strongest, newest, most pertinent, 
and most colorful items to be included in your pres- 
entation. 

Inject personality stories; audiences want to hear 
about other people. Deft strokes of humor can be 
used to relieve tension and convey a point you want 
to make. 

A suggestion by Professor Dwyer is to cite au- 
thorities known to the audience and respected by 
them. 

Successful speakers have used a variety of 
openers for their speeches. Some make a startling 
statement to stab the audience’s attention. Others 
start by telling a story. One method is to ask your 
audience a question—involve them in the theme of 
the talk. 

In closing your speech restate your main points. 
Tie them in a neat bundle for the audience to carry 
away. 


e Friendliness and enthusiasm are twin horses for 
your chariot in reaching your listeners’ minds and 
hearts. Look and act as if you are pleased to face 
this group. 

To add it all up: Have something important to 
say. Prepare carefully. Deliver your talk convinc- 
ingly, sincerely. 



















Lent means many things to many people. It is 
a harbinger of spring; it is a time of giving up; 
it is a time of preparation; it is a time for self- 
examination. 

The word “Lent” comes from the old English 
lencten, which means “spring.” And since the spring 
was always a season for preparation for the festival 
of Easter, this period in the Christian calendar was 
given the name “Lent.” 

Lent in our day includes the forty days before 
Easter, not counting Sundays. It begins on Ash 
Wednesday, a day that got its name from the disposi- 
tion of ashes on those who were sorry for their 
sins. In some branches of Christendom today the 
custom of putting ashes on the members’ foreheads 
is still carried on. 

Protestant churches are taking Lent into account 
in a special way and are using the period for spirit- 
ual emphases. Some churches conduct family-night 
programs on the Sunday nights in Lent. Other 
churches use the period for special study courses. 
Still other churches are emphasizing the deepening 
of the spiritual lives of individuals through devo- 
tional reading, private study, Bible reading, and 
prayer. 

Lent is a period in which we should deepen our 
devotional life. It is a time for meditation and 
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prayer. The glib say that we should meditate and 
pray all the time, not just during one period of the 
Christian year. They are right, but even Jesus 







needed special, specific times when he withdrew for 






meditation, contemplation, and prayer. How much 
more do we need to withdraw 
from the hucksters, the bark- 
ers, those who subject us to 













mass opinion! We need special 
times for a concentrated deepening of our spirit- 
ual life and understanding. 

There is a danger, however, that we will stop 
when we have enriched our lives spiritually. But 
remember that this spiritual enrichment is a prep- 
aration for something else. It is a preparation for 









action. Unless we are willing to go into action after 
our preparation, there is little use for the prepara- 






tion. 

Christian action in our day applies the principles 
by which Jesus lived to every walk of life. Christian 
action includes: 

e The active cleaning up of our own lives while 
we make aggressive moves to improve our relations 
with the rest of the human race. | 
e@ A deep sense of stewardship of talents and pos- 









sessions. 
e A real, loving concern for our neighbor (any- 






one whom we can help). 

e A sincere interest and participation in the pro 

gram of the church. 

e An improving of family relations. 

e A renewed sense of ethical and moral values. 
Lent for some is a time of giving up, but more 

important for Christians is the taking on of a self- 

imposed program of preparation for more positive 

Christian living. 
























ADULT LEADERS ™ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 











































SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COUNCIL 


id If you were invited to meet Mr. Methodist, what would you expect him 

he to be like? Would the average parishioner come from the country, the 
us city, or suburbia? Would he be married or single? Would he have a grammar 
= school, high school, or college education? Would he be in the lower- 
fi income, middle-income, or higher-income bracket? What would he think 


about God? Jesus Christ? salvation? the church? laymen? 


AW 

k- A recent study by Boston University reveals some interesting facts. 

to Mr. Methodist would be about 34.5 years of age (Mr. U.S.A. would 

ial be about 30.2 years of age). Moreover, Mr. Methodist would probably turn 

rit- out to be a female, because eleven out of twenty Methodists are female. 
Mrs. Methodist, therefore, would probably be married, because eight out 

Lop of ten Methodists twenty-five years of age and over are married 

- persons. She would probably care for a family of 3.6 persons. 

ep Mrs. Methodist would be well-educated too, having attained 12.4 years 

for of schooling. This is two years more than her average sister in the 

ter U.S.A. population. By the way, more than one third of her cousins 

ra- in The Methodist Church graduated from college. 


Mrs. Methodist is a little better off economically than her 
next-door neighbor. Her family receives, on the average, about seven 
hundred dollars more annual income than the average family in the 
United States.! 


There is a great likelihood that Mrs. Methodist might come from the 
rural regions of the United States, because 33 per cent more 
Methodists live in these areas than does the general proportion of persons 
in the population. For the last fifteen years Methodism has not kept 
pace with the migration to the city. Most of the net loss in 
Methodism is due to the fact that Methodists have not kept pace with 
the growing population and the movement of its people. During the past 





pro decade fourteen million adults moved from rural regions to the city, and 
the churches in the cities have not reached them with Christian 
teaching or enrolled them in church school or in The Methodist Church. 

nore In short, Mrs. Methodist is better educated, has better health and 

lll environmental surroundings, has a higher average of income, and is 


a more competent person than her ancestors of three or four 


- decades ago. However, these facts present some problems too. 


1 Methodism and Society in Theological Perspective, by S. Paul Schilling; Abingdon Press, 1960. 












They reveal that each adult council needs to do some real planning 
to reach these adults with a challenge and with Christian teaching that is 
commensurate with their skill, health, and ability. 










What is your church doing to reach the following persons: 





1. The single young adults who move from rural regions to the city. 
Have you ever had a migration day, inviting these people in from 

the rural regions sometime in the spring as they complete their high- 
school education? Why not plan for one this year? 










2. Persons in later maturity (fifty to sixty-five years of age) whose 
children have left home. Do you have a program that is intellectually 
Stimulating to them, helping them discover new goals and purposes? 







5- The older adults who need specialized ministry and care. Do you 
have a program that really matches their maturing needs, such as the 
use of increased leisure time, worthwhile goals to which to retire, 

a creative way by which to negotiate life when health breaks? 












4. Racial groups, craftsmen, machinists, service workers, laborers. Our 
Studies show comparatively few of these persons in The Methodist Church 
today. What is your church doing to reach them with Christian teaching 

and to involve them in groups that will help them discover a better way 

of life? 











Persons must know about adult-education programs before they can 
enroll in them. What has your church done to interpret and explain 
your adult-education program to the total constituency of adults in your 
church? to parents of children in the church school? to other adults 

in the community whom you are not now reaching? Through an aggressive 
program of outreach we could interpret the wonderful program of adult 
education in the church; we could discover and enlist new prospects 

for our adult classes and groups; we could help these new members get 
started; we could receive them with hospitality; and we could help them 
find their places of service and spiritual enrichment in the church. 

















Each new person should be enrolled as a church=school member. This 
includes adults in Sunday-morning classes, Sunday Evening Fellowship 
groups, through-the-week parents' groups, older-adult groups, Bible-study 
groups, aS well as persons who may be homebound because of illness. 

(See Standards for Church School Roll, 834-B; free.) These persons should 
be enrolled with the church-school secretary and guided to classes that 
will really meet their needs. After they have participated in one 
session, they should be asked whether they want to have their names 
permanently placed on the church-school membership roll. 






















Each council and class should set up an accurate system of record-=- 
keeping so that members' attendance at Sunday morning, Sunday evening, 
and through=-the-week groups and their visits to extension members may be 
recorded. Present this information to the superintendent of the 
adult division; he will report it to the fourth quarterly conference. 













Remember that the average Methodist is a healthy, capable person who 
could participate much more actively in the total program of the church 
if he were suitably challenged and motivated to do so. Let's reach 

more adults with Christian teaching through a year-round program. 




















ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 





A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, by William Hordern 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS a WILLIAM HORDERN 


This is the second month in a 
quarter’s study of current theo- 
logical schools of thought. A Lay- 
man’s Guide to Protestant The- 
ology is to be regarded as a 
textbook and should be studied 
by each member of the group. 
Adult Student provides stimulat- 
ing questions, while these pages 
suggest an approach to the study 
and guidance for the discussion 
leader. Each group should feel 
free to move at its own pace. 


> Suggested Procedure 


This month’s treatment deals 
with chapters 3 through 6. 

Having pondered on what the- 
ology is, and having examined the 
historical background of modern 
theology, the group is prepared 
to grapple with contemporary 
schools of thought. You, as leader, 
must be alert to the fact that such 
study will begin to come close to 
the heart of the students’ faith. It 
can be expected that many, if not 
all, in the group will be com- 
mitted to one or another of the 
positions under study. 

For some persons this commit- 
ment may be explicit and con- 
scious. Terms like “fundamen- 
talist” and “liberal” have long 
been a part of the church’s vo- 
cabulary, and people have taken 
sides. “Neo-orthodoxy” is a less 





Dr. Horvern is professor of systematic 
theology at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


familiar term among the laity, but 
the better informed laymen have 
become aware of it and are taking 
stands concerning it. 

For other persons the commit- 
ment to a particular position will 
be implicit; these persons are not 
aware of having particular theo- 
logical positions and may express 
themselves by saying, “Don’t all 
Christians believe this way?” This 
situation may raise certain prob- 
lems for the leader. 


> Discussion Guidance 


When we begin to deal with the 
convictions by which people live, 
there is always the likelihood that 
discussion will descend into a con- 
troversy in which more heat than 
light will be produced. It is often 
observed that Christians seem 
less able to discuss their differ- 
ences with calm and tolerance 
than do the secularists. It is most 
unfortunate that there is some 
truth in such an observation. But 
we must be aware of why this is 
so. 

When two philosophers or sci- 
entists disagree on some point of 
theory, they often debate vigor- 
ously without falling into per- 
sonal antagonisms. Certainly dis- 
agreeing Christians ought to 
match such high-level discussion. 

We must recall that the secu- 
larist debates are usually over 
matters that are not central to the 
lives of the debaters. None of us 





likes to have a pet theory de- 
feated; but if we are deeply con- 
cerned with the truth, we can 
rejoice that the fall of our theory 
leads us closer to the truth. But 
when our religious convictions are 
under fire, we are dealing with 
the very foundation of what 
makes our lives significant. Ob- 
jectivity and fairness become 
more difficult. 

You must be alert to deep 
currents in the discussion. For ex- 
ample, when discussing the funda- 
mentalist doctrine of vicarious 
atonement, a man may dogmati- 
cally defend it because his own 
feelings of guilt have been over- 
come with the assurance that 
Christ has paid for his sin. An- 
other man may oppose it with 
equal force because his own guilt 
feelings have been calmed with 
the view that there is no place 
for the wrath of God, that God 
is so loving that he could never 
demand satisfaction for sin. 

In such a situation it is impera- 
tive that you guide the discussion 
with tact and empathy. It is al- 
most axiomatic that a man cannot 
have the convictions by which he 
lives shaken without suffering 
psychological damage. A healthy 
change of convictions occurs only 
when a man finds a new convic- 
tion that undergirds his life more 
securely than did the old. For this 
reason the discussion needs to be 
kept positive. Tearing down theo- 
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logical convictions is easy and 
cheap. Finding something to take 
their place is more difficult. 

Each position ought to be ap- 
proached with real sympathy to 
find its strength and to see, so far 
as possible, what it means to its 
convinced adherent. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the con- 
tribution a position can make, not 
upon its flaws. When a man hears 
his own position presented clearly 
and fairly, he is far more willing 
to listen to what other positions 
have to say. 


WHEN the class comes to deal with 
specific positions, you may wish 
to refer to the diagram set up last 
month. You will recall the two 
lines of thought coming into the 
twentieth century—the line of 
orthodox Christianity and the 
line of modern thought that raises 
the question as to how much of 
orthodox Christianity can still be 
believed. 

It can now be shown that the 
various theological schools are 
taking their stands in light of 
these converging lines. Of course, 
there is sufficient divergency in 
each position that generalization 
is dangerous, but in broad outline 
we can place the theological posi- 
tions in the light of the two lines. 

A fundamentalist or conserva- 
tive takes his stand on the line 
of Christian orthodoxy, and he 
will accept only that in modern 
thought which he finds in har- 
mony with the orthodox faith. 
Thus at first the fundamentalist 
denied the evolutionary theory 
completely because he saw it as 
opposed to the account of crea- 
tion in Genesis. Later when 
theories were worked out to show 
that the Genesis account might be 
in harmony with some forms of 
evolutionary theory, these evolu- 
tionary theories were accepted. 
(See pages 70-71.) 

Many critics of fundamentalism 
would argue that the movement 
does not simply defend orthodoxy 
but adds certain undesirable fea- 
tures to it. But the aim of funda- 
mentalism is clearly to preserve 
orthodoxy by defying modernity 
wherever it seems to be necessary. 
Liberalism essentially has dedi- 
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cated itself to the idea that a 
modern man must stand on the 
line of modern thought and that 
only those elements of orthodoxy 
that do not contradict modernity 
can be retained. A liberal is con- 
vinced that the real value of 
Christianity, its abiding truths, 
cannot be endangered by this dar- 
ing stand. When liberalism sub- 
jects its faith to the standards of 
reason and experience, it is ac- 
cepting the line of modern 
thought. 

Neo-liberalism, on the whole, 
does not seem to have changed the 
standing ground of liberalism, al- 
though some of the neo-liberals 
may have moved to a position 
somewhere between the two lines. 
The essential feature of a neo- 
liberal is that he has come to see 
that liberalism had rejected more 
of the orthodox line than was re- 
quired by the development of 
modern thought. Still using 
reason and experience as his 
guide, the neo-liberal finds that 
more of orthodoxy “makes sense” 
than earlier liberals had realized. 
This is clearly illustrated in the 
summary of Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s sermon (pages 108-11). 

Neo-orthodoxy can be described 
as a return to the line of orthodox 
Christianity. However, in return- 
ing, neo-orthodoxy does not re- 
store fundamentalism. Funda- 
mentalism is escaped by criticizing 
the fundamentalist interpretation 
of what is orthodox. A new study 
of the Protestant reformers is 
used to argue that fundamen- 
talists have distorted the line of 
orthodoxy. 

Because a neo-orthodox person 
does not consider that the iner- 
rancy of the Bible is a cornerstone 
of the orthodox position, he does 
not have to oppose many aspects 
of modern thought that the funda- 
mentalist has attacked. The neo- 
orthodox person does not expect 
the Bible to be correct when it 
advances scientific theories. In 
fact, science and the Bible speak 
a different language. The Bible’s 
revelation is a revelation of the 
person and will of God; science 
deals with the revelation of finite 
causes. There cannot be a conflict 
between the two approaches. 


The line of modernity is at- 
tacked only when it becomes 
theological and tries to make 
statements about God, not when 
it makes statements of a scientific 
nature. 

At one point there has been an 
important development since the 
publication of our study book. On 
pages 74 and 75 it indicates that 
certain changes were occurring in 
conservative circles. There have 
been rapid developments in this 
area since this book first ap- 
peared. 

Around men like E. J. Carnell, 
Carl Henry, Bernard Ramm, and 
through the periodical Christian- 
ity Today, there has arisen a new 
movement sometimes called “the 
new evangelicalism.” Carnell’s 
thought as summarized in our 
text is a good introduction to this. 
But you ought to refer to Car- 
nell’s latest book, The Case for 
Orthodox Theology, to gain a view 
of Carnell’s present position. It 
will be noted that in his book 
Carnell’s chief attack is leveled at 
fundamentalism. 

In the meantime the fundamen- 
talist forces have attacked the 
new evangelicalism as the most 
dangerous threat to the faith. 
They have argued that, whereas 
liberalism and _neo-orthodoxy 
were “clearly outside of Chris- 
tianity,” the new evangelicalism 
sounds Christian enough to fool 
even the elect. 

This development is a reminder 
that theology is never static but 
is in continual movement. 


> Books 
A Layman’s Guide to Protes- 
tant Theology, by William 


Hordern; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955; $3.50. 

“Fundamentalism” and _ the 
Word of God, by James I. Packer; 
Eerdmans, 1958; $1.25. 

The Case for Orthodox The- 
ology, by E. J. Carnell; West- 
minster Press, 1959; $3.50. 

The Case for Theology in Lib- 
eral Perspective, by L. Harold De- 
Wolf; Westminster Press, 1959; 
$3.50. 

The Humanity of God, by Karl 
Barth; John Knox Press, 1960; 
$2.50. 
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FEBRUARY 5: 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE @ UNIT II: THE APOCRYPHA AND THE BOOK 
OF REVELATION (CONTINUED) ® USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Second Esdras 


RHODA C. EDMESTON 


Second Esdras is an apocalyptic 
writing and the latest of the books 
of the Apocrypha. Its major sec- 
tion was probably written some 
twenty years or more after the 
fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. This 
would place it late in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian Era or early 
in the second. 

In our study of the Book of 
Daniel we noted some general 
characteristics of the type of writ- 
ing known as apocalyptic litera- 
ture. It represents a development 
in Hebrew thinking in which 
prophecy gradually merged into or 
was replaced by apocalypticism. 
It was indeed gradual, and some- 
times the difference was relative 
—a difference in emphasis rather 
than content. . 

We find in some prophetic writ- 
ings certain apocalyptic qualities, 
as the visions and symbolism of 
Ezekiel. On the other land, the 
apocalyptic Book of Daniel has 
a somewhat prophetic purpose. 
Certain passages in the prophets, 
such as chapters 24 through 27 of 
Isaiah, have sometimes been des- 
ignated as apocalyptic. While they 
contain features that appear in 
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apocalyptic writings, they lack 
others. 

The Book of Daniel is the 
purest example of apocalypticism 
to be found in the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. 

The tendency continued and be- 
came more marked during the 
intertestamental period. By this 
time prophecy had been largely 
replaced by apocalypticism. 

Second Esdras is an example of 
a fully developed apocalypse that 
took its rise well within the Chris- 
tian Era, written later than most 
of the New Testament books. It 
is unlikely that it exerted a 
direct influence on any of these. 
But it is a product of the think- 
ing of that period with which the 
New ‘Testament writers were 
familiar and which some of them 
shared. This would provide one 
reason for studying it. 

Second Esdras, with its sym- 
bolism and complicated visions, 
may seem confusing and difficult 
to understand in places. Yet there 
is a poetic rhythm that makes 
pleasing reading, as: 

“At the beginning of the circle 
of the earth, before the portals of 
the world were in place, and be- 
fore the assembled winds blew, 
and before the rumblings of 
thunder sounded, and before the 





flashes of lightning shone, .. . 
then I planned these things, and 
they were made through me and 
not through another, ...” (6:1-2, 
6). 

In the main section of the book, 
particularly in chapters 4 through 
10, the author is wrestling with 
the problem of suffering, especial- 
ly the sufferings of Israel. One 
must remember that he is writing 
after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. 

In 3:1-2 he says, “I was 
troubled as I lay on my bed, and 
my thoughts welled up in my 
heart, because I saw the desola- 
tion of Zion and the wealth of 
those who lived in Babylon.” 

Again in 5:34 he expresses the 
anguish of his soul: “No, my lord, 
but because of my grief I have 
spoken; for every hour I suffer 
agonies of heart, while I strive 
to understand the way of the Most 
High and to search out part of 
his judgment.” 

An angel tries to convince him 
of his inability to understand by 
assigning him three impossible 
tasks and saying to him, “You 
cannot understand the things with 
which you have grown up; how 
then can your mind comprehend 
the way of the Most High?” (4: 
10-11). 
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Ezra’s desperate response is: 
“T beseech you, my lord, why have 
I been endowed with the power 
of understanding? For I did not 
wish to inquire about the ways 
above, but about those things 
which we daily experience: why 
Israel has been given over to the 
Gentiles as a reproach; why the 
people whom you loved have been 
given over to godless tribes, .. . 
and why we pass from the world 
like locusts, . . . But what will 
he do for his name, by which we 
are called? It is about these things 
that I have asked.” (4:22-25; 
italics mine.) 

The reiterated “why” reminds 
one of Job as he struggled with 
the problem of suffering and of 
Habakkuk as he inquired of God 
about the same problem. 

Ezra never comes as near to a 
solution as do these other two. 
The angel merely points out his 
inability to understand and as- 
sures him that the righteous will 
understand and be vindicated in 
the age to come. Ezra never comes 
out to a glorious declaration of 
triumphant confidence in God in 
spite of direst adversity such as 
that of Habakkuk 3:17-19 or to 
the unquestioning trust that 
springs from intimate contact 
with God expressed in Job 42:5- 
6. Nevertheless, one is moved by 
following the experience of a soul 
that struggles honestly with this 
problem. 

The author concerned himself 
also with certain secondary prob- 
lems. When told that a solution 
for the problem of the righteous 
will be found in the age to come, 
he asked for information as to 
when this will be (4:33; 6:7; 8: 
63). He was told not to “hasten 
faster than the Most High, for 
your haste is for yourself, but the 
Highest hastens on behalf of 
many” (4:34). 

He was given to understand 
that more time had passed than 
was to come but that he could 
not be told definitely. “Concern- 
ing the signs about which you ask 
me, I can tell you in part; but I 
was not sent to tell you concern- 
ing your life, for I do not know.” 
(4: 52.) 

The writer was also concerned 
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about the many who are to be lost 
as compared with the few who are 
to be saved in the final consumma- 
tion (7:47). The answer seems 
to be a generalization to the effect 
that this is the way it is in the 
universe (7:58). 

He probes a more profound 
problem in regard to the sin that 
brings about the destruction of 
the many. Since it springs from 
a principle implanted in man from 
Adam’s sin, he ponders why God 
did not “take away from them 
their evil heart, so that the law 
might bring forth fruit in them” 
(3:20). This is the first known 
appearance in Jewish literature 
of the doctrine of original sin. 
One is reminded of Paul’s refer- 
ences to it (Romans 5:12; 1 Co- 
rinthians 15:21-22). 

In various passages Ezra ex- 
presses concern over the fate of 
the many (7:62 ff., 116 ff.) and 
in 8:20 ff. offers an intercessory 
prayer for sinners. Although he 
is told that in “some things you 
have spoken rightly,” in general 
he is reproached for seeming to 
love the creature more than the 
Creator. He is told that in the 
judgment the righteous shall not 
intercede for sinners. The latter 
have had their opportunity and 
have not made use of it. 

Second Esdras has two defi- 
nitely messianic passages: 7: 25-44 
and chapters 12 and 13. The latter 
deals with the lion that is to de- 
stroy the Roman Empire, conduct 
the final judgment, and set up the 
messianic kingdom. 

The former presents the inter- 
esting concept that the Messiah 
will reign for four hundred years 
over those who participate in the 
messianic kingdom. After that 
both he and they will die and 
“the world shall be turned back 
to primeval silence for seven 
days” (7:30). Then there will 
follow the general resurrection, 
the final judgment, and the final 
establishment of the Kingdom, an 
eternal one. The latter idea is 
expressed also in the prediction 
of the coming of the new Jeru- 
salem to replace the original Zion 
(10: 40-54); one is reminded of 
Isaiah 65:17-18. 

The reign of four hundred years 








and an interval of silence before 
the establishment of a permanent 
kingdom are an example of a com- 
bining of two different concepts 
of the expected messianic king- 
dom. According to one of these, 
probably an earlier one, it was 
to be an earthly kingdom. There- 
fore, like everything else on earth, 
it would be temporary, although 
probably of long duration. Ac- 
cording to the other concept, the 
messianic kingdom was to be 
supernatural in nature, the estab- 
lishment of a different order of 
things. It would be eternal. 

According to the description 
here it will be first one and then 
the other. A similar reconciling 
of concepts is found in the Book 
of Revelation. 

The final consummation is to 
be preceded and accompanied by 
cosmic upheaval and_ titanic 
struggles between competing 
forces such as are characteristic 
of descriptions of the Day of 
Yahweh throughout the prophetic 
and apocalyptic writings. 

There is the picture of future 
reward and punishment. The 
righteous will view the suffering 
inflicted on sinners. The judg- 
ment will be final (7:104 ff.). 

The Ezra legend, 14:39-44, re- 
counts the writing of the books 
of the Old Testament by Ezra and 
explains why only twenty-four of 
the seventy he wrote were known 
in the canon. The remainder were 
hidden for the time being. The 
idea of Ezra’s inspiration for writ- 
ing is expressed through the fig- 
ure of a potion he was to drink. 

“Behold, a voice called me, say- 
ing, ‘Ezra, open your mouth and 
drink what I give you to drink.’ 
Then I opened my mouth, and 
behold, a full cup was offered to 
me; it was full of something like 
water, but its color was like fire. 
And I took it and drank; and 
when I had drunk it, my heart 
poured forth understanding, and 
wisdom increased in my breast, 
for my spirit retained its memory; 
and my mouth was opened, and 
was no longer closed.” (14:38-41.) 

The same idea is expressed in 
Ezekiel 2:8 through 3:3. At least 
two passages suggest that Ezra 
was a pastor (5:16-18; 12: 40 ff.). 
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FEBRUARY 12: 





The Apocalypse in the Gospel of Mark 


In a previous lesson we noted 
that in the Old Testament there 
are apocalyptic fragments, or at 
least passages with an apocalyptic 
flavor, to be found in the prophetic 
writings. In addition, the Book of 
Daniel may justifiably be classed 
as such. 

In the New Testament there are 
occasional passages of this nature 
and, finally, an entire book—the 
Revelation to John. Some con- 
sideration of the former would 
seem appropriate, then, before be- 
ginning a study of the latter. 

Chapter 13 of Mark, with the 
parallel passages of Matthew 24 
and 25 and Luke 21: 5-36, is prob- 
ably the most significant example 
of such apocalyptic passages. 

Before turning attention to the 
passage itself, recall what has 
been said of the development of 
apocalyptic thinking during the 
intertestamental period, of which 
Second Esdras is probably the 
latest expression. It was an im- 
portant element in the religious 
and intellectual environment in 
which Jesus grew up and in the 
background of the period that pro- 
duced the New Testament writ- 
ings. 

This raises the question as to 
how much Jesus was influenced 
by this type of thinking or to what 
extent he accepted the apoca- 
lyptic point of view as his own. 

Jesus was a man of his time. 
As such he inevitably thought in, 
and expressed himself through, 
the thought forms of the period. 
For example, he worked with the 
Jewish concepts of the Kingdom 
and a Messiah. At the same time 
he felt free to reinterpret them. 
We know, for example, that he 
rejected economic, militaristic as- 
pects of the Kingdom which were 
prominent in current hopes con- 
cerning it. 

The answer to the question of 
how much Jesus was influenced 
by the apocalyptic view certainly 
does not lie on the surface. 


Our source material in a search 
for this answer is, of course, the 
New Testament writings, especial- 
ly the Gospels. Here again we re- 
call that they were writings of 
the period, subject to influence 
by current thought and events and 
developments between the time 
that Jesus spoke to those who 
followed him and the composition 
of the writings. 

All this makes the problem 
more complex, but the very com- 
plexity is a challenge to a con- 
scientious study of these writings 
on the part of those who wish 
to have the best information pos- 
sible as to the mind of the Master 
on this point. 

By the time Mark was written, 
the apocalyptic thought concern- 
ing the end of an age had, in the 
minds of the Christians, become 
indissolubly linked with the re- 
turn of Jesus. During his ministry 
his closest followers became con- 
vinced that he was the expected 
Messiah. They thus looked for- 
ward to his establishing the King- 
dom. 

His death crushed the hope 
temporarily, but the Resurrection 
renewed it and their confidence 
that he would even yet set up 
the Kingdom. Since he had not 
done so, it would have to be done 
upon his return. That, then, would 
mark the beginning of the new 
age. Thus the Parousia (Second 
Coming) gave new concrete con- 
tent to the apocalyptic hope in 
Christian thinking, and current 
apocalyptic hopes no _ doubt 
colored expectations of the 
Parousia. 

Such is the background of the 
Marcan passage. In _ addition, 
when the Gospel was written, 
there were threatening political 
developments that made the de- 
struction of Jerusalem within the 
near future a very real possibility. 

Careful study of Mark 13 shows 
it to be a composite writing, a 
combination of originally separate 


teachings. It is generally thought 
that the so-called “little apoca- 
lypse” is combined here with 
other teachings of Jesus. Some 
scholars have identified this with 
an “oracle” that may have been 
circulated among the Christians 
shortly before the fall of Jeru- 
salem and which caused them to 
flee to the city of Pella. For some 
Christians did this and were saved 
during the terrors of the siege. 


THE words of Mark 13:1 seem 
very appropriate on Jesus’ lips. 
He may well have responded in 
this way to such an exclamation 
in regard to the Temple buildings, 
since material things were never 
the most important for him. A 
contrast has been noted here be- 
tween the disciple’s remark and 
the incident to which Jesus had 
just drawn their attention in the 
Temple. His attention had been 
caught by the widow who cast 
her all into the treasury. The dis- 
ciple said, “Look, Teacher, what | 
wonderful stones... !” Jesus said, 
in effect, “Look, what an act of 
devotion!” 

As we look in admiration at the 
fine buildings of an institution, 
we may ask if Jesus would ignore 
these and draw attention to the 
sacrificial devotion of people re- 
lated to the buildings, if such 
were to be found? 

In regard to the Temple, Jesus 
may have been thinking of it as 
representative of a religious sys- 
tem that had become ingrown and 
that seemed incapable of being 
renewed by acceptance of the 
fresh spiritual power of his teach- 
ings. Because of this, its fall was 
inevitable, as anyone with the 
keen moral insight of Jesus would 
know. 

In verse 3 the scene shifts to 
a private conversation between 
Jesus and his disciples. They, like 
Ezra (Second Esdras; see preced- 
ing lesson) and many people 
today, were curious about when 
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these things would happen. Fol- 
lowing this there is introduced the 
little apocalypse, mixed with 
other teachings of Jesus. As do all 
apocalyptic writings, this predicts 
catastrophic upheavals preceding 
the end, and these will constitute 
signs of its approach. This is not 
exactly in harmony with Jesus’ 
teaching elsewhere (Mark 8:11- 
13; Luke 17: 20-24). 

There were to be false messiahs, 
persons claiming to be the 
Messiah. The concept of such a 
figure seems to have been general 
in early Christian thinking. He is 
referred to as “the man of law- 
lessness” and “the son of perdi- 
tion” in 2 Thessalonians 2:3 and 
as “antichrist” in 1 John 4:3. Par- 
ticularly in the former passage 
he seems to be the incarnation of 
all the forces of evil. 


Most of the material in verses 
9-13 is placed by Matthew in 
Jesus’ discourse to the disciples 
as they were being sent out on 
the preaching mission (Matthew 
10:17-22). Like most New Testa- 
ment writings, it takes for granted 
that Christians will be facing 
persecution. A part of the pur- 
pose of these writings is to 
strengthen the faith of Christians 
for facing such persecution. 

Although such a concept is not 
prominent in modern American 
religious thinking, the message is 
still pertinent. In recent years 
many people in certain places in 
the world have been called upon 
to sacrifice their lives for the 
faith. 

Well do I remember a Protes- 
tant church service in Mexico a 
few years ago. A young girl, prob- 
ably in her late teens, was being 
received into the church. One of 
the questions put to her was, 
“What will you do if persecution 
comes?” Her answer was a sin- 
cere, straightforward “I will en- 
deavor to be faithful.” 

The question was not an aca- 
demic one, for that very week a 
Protestant rural village had been 
attacked by a priest-incited mob. 
Several persons, including a 
policeman who tried to protect 
them, were tortured and killed. 
But there are more general 
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forms of modern persecution. Cer- 
tainly great powers reside in 
“wealth and economic dominance 
and public opinion. .. . They can 
and do condemn to loss, obloquy, 
and ostracism. We are on trial 
when we oppose the lowest com- 
mon denominator of public 
opinion; when we bring a Chris- 
tian criticism to bear on the habits 
and customs of society; . . . The 
pressure of life at the street level, 
the pressures and tyranny of mass 
thinking are subtle and strong. 
. .. We still need the sustaining 
faith of the martyrs—faith in a 
God to whom fidelity makes an 
infinite and eternal difference.” ! 

Do we need to reactivate in 
twentieth-century Christian 
thought, especially in America, 
the idea of a determination to 
face persecution as a prerequisite 
for being a Christian? 

In verses 14-23 the reference 
to calamity seems to be more 
specific and may well have been 
part of the warning to Christians 
preceding the siege of Jerusalem. 

The “desolation” (or “the deso- 
lating sacrilege”) in Daniel 9:27 
undoubtedly referred to the image 
of Zeus set up in the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. But it is 
characteristic of the flexibility of 
apocalyptic thinking that a given 
concept may change in reference 
and application. 

The term as used here may well 
refer to some anticipated act of 
sacrilege on the part of the Ro- 
mans, such as placing the statue of 
a Roman emperor in the Temple, 
or even to the silver eagles on the 
standard of an invading Roman 
army, which would seem idola- 
trous to the Jews. Any such act 
would cause a general uprising 
that would, in turn, precipitate 
the final consummation at the 
end of the age. 

Verse 20 reflects the common 
apocalyptic concept that the stag- 
ing of the final consummation was 
in God’s hands. He could lengthen 
the period of tribulations to give 
sinners greater opportunity to 
repent, or he could shorten it for 
the sake of bringing relief to the 
faithful. 


1 Halford E. Luccock in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 7; Abingdon Press; page 858. 





In verses 24-27 the cosmic dis- 
turbances always associated with 
the end of the age in apocalyptic 
thinking are here related to the 
Parousia of the Son of man. What- 
ever form the expectation of his 
return may have had in Jesus’ 
mind, or however prominent it 
may have been in his thinking, the 
idea of his return in some such 
form as that described here cer- 
tainly loomed large in the minds 
of his earliest followers; they ex- 
pected it to happen within the life- 
time of the majority of them. This 
is evidenced in the Book of Reve- 
lation and in the earliest of the 
Pauline Letters (1 Thessalonians 
4:13-18). 

To what extent such an expec- 
tation was based on Jesus’ teach- 
ings, to what extent it was an ex- 
pression of his followers’ absolute 
confidence in his continued ex- 
istence and leadership, and to 
what extent it was influenced as 
to form by current apocalyptic 
thinking, it is impossible to say. 
What is certain is that there seems 
to have been less emphasis on 
Jesus’ physical return ‘with the 
passing of the years. It is less 
prominent in Paul’s later Letters 
than in the earlier ones. In the 
Fourth Gospel it is completely re- 
placed by the idea of his return 
in the person of the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus’ denial of a knowledge 
of the time of the end of the age 
(verse 32) reminds one of the an- 
swer given to Ezra regarding the 
same point (2 Esdras 4:52). It 
should serve to discourage at- 
tempts to formulate a schedule 
of events for the future, such as 
are indulged in by certain groups. 

The points of emphasis that are 
significant and of permanent value 
are: 

A. The need for a sense of 
urgency about the work of the 
Kingdom. This is surely receiving 
reinforcement by present-day cir- 
cumstances and events. 

B. The importance of watch- 
fulness and fidelity to present 
obligations, rather than useless 
speculation about times and sea- 
sons. Such fidelity will make un- 
necessary any undue concern 
over the suddenness of a final 
consummation. 
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FEBRUARY 19: 


~ Revelation: An Introduction 


As was noted in a previous les- 
son, this is the one book in the 
New Testament that in its en- 
tirety may be termed apocalyptic. 
Certain reasons warrant classify- 
ing it with this type of literature 
found in Old Testament and 
Apocrypha writings. 

1. It has as background the 
same philosophy of history: (a) 
There is purpose in history, and 
it is moving toward a goal that 
will eventually be reached. (b) 
God is in control; this is a moral 
universe; and therefore right will 
finally triumph. (c) This does not 
mean a gradual improvement of 
the present order; rather, this 
order is evil and will get progres- 
sively worse. The triumph of 
righteousness will come through 
destruction of the old order and 
establishment of a new one. (d) 
This will be achieved by an act of 
God and accompanied by cata- 
clysmic manifestations. (e) The 
writing is thus focused primarily 
on the future. 

2. This writing, like the others, 
came out of a drastic situation, 
when, humanly speaking, there 
seemed no ground for hope. 

3. Its purpose was the same, 
namely, to reassure its readers 
that victory was sure and near at 
hand and to encourage them to 
remain faithful. 

4, There is a similarity in form. 
The use of symbols was so stylized 
that they almost formed a code. 
There were also the unique use 
of numbers, the many references 
to heaverly figures, and the promi- 
nence of visions. 

On the other hand, the Book of 
Revelation differs from these 
other apocalypses at certain 
points: 

1. It is not pseudonymous, as 
are most of them. 

2. It is a Christian apocalypse, 
not Jewish, as Second Esdras. The 
Christian community is confront- 
ing a desperate situation; it is the 
Christians who are being encour- 


aged to be loyal to their Lord. 

3. Closely related to this is the 
fact that Christ is the central fig- 
ure in it. The culmination of the 
present age and the establishment 
of another is associated with his 
return. It is he who leads to vic- 
tory in the final battle against 
evil forces; it is he who judges 
and he who rules. 

Because modern readers are 
unfamiliar with the symbolism 
of the book and even with the 
thought forms in which ideas are 
expressed and because of the com- 
plexity of the structure, they 
often find the book confusing. The 
following simple outline is there- 
fore suggested: 

1. Prologue (1:1-8) 

2. Call and commission of the 
seer (1:9-20) 

3. Letters to the seven churches 
(chapters 2 and 3) 

4, Source and authority of the 
seer’s vision (chapters 4 and 
3) 

5. Opening of the seals (chap- 
ter 6) 

6. First parenthesis (chapter 7) 
7. Opening of the seventh seal 
(chapters 8 and 9) 

8. Second _ parenthesis 
through 11:13) 

9. Seventh trumpet (11:14-19) 

10. Third parenthesis (chapters 12 
through 14) 

11. Seven bowls (chapters 15 and 
16) 

12. Vision of the harlot city and 
her destruction (17:1 through 
19:10) 

13. Vision of the victorious Christ 
and his return to earth (19:11 
through 20:15) 

14. Vision of the New Jerusalem 
(21:9 through 22:5) 

15. Conclusion: Warnings and a 
message of confirmation (22: 
6-17) 

16. Epilogue (22:18-21) 


(10:1 


THE background of the Book of 
Revelation was the desperate 
situation in which the Christian 


group found itself—under the 
threat of religious persecution by 
the mighty powers of the Roman 
Empire. This, in turn, took its rise 
from the demand to worship the 
emperor. 

The situation seemed desperate, 
and from a human standpoint the 
case for Christianity seemed 
hopeless. To yield to the demand 
would be to destroy the very 
heart of the Christian faith. Re- 
fusal would mean the annihila- 
tion of the community of be- 
lievers. Either way Christianity 
was doomed. It was probably late 
in the reign of Domitian when 
this point was reached. 


THERE is no general agreement as 
to the identity of the author of 
the Book of Revelation. John is 
too common a name to be of much 
help, and evidence can be adduced 
in support of various theories as 
to the person referred to in this 
case. Fortunately, uncertainty at 
this point is no serious handicap 
for an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the book. We know 
something about him, even if not 
his full name. 

“Whatever his full name might 
be, whoever he was, he still shows 
himself in his writing to be a 
Christian of great faith, daunt- 
less courage, penetrating insight, 
and dramatic creativity. He has 
shared with men throughout the 
ages his vision of the ultimate vic- 
tory of Christ over the forces of 
evil as has no other in Christian 
history. Such a one is well known 
although he remains unnamed.” ! 


In a sense, the first three chapters 
constitute an introduction to the 
main body of the book, the great 
apocalyptic drama itself. But 
there are various stages, different 
levels, one might say, in this in- 
troduction. 

In the first three verses the 


1¥rom The Book of Revelation, by Charles 
M. Laymon; Abingdon Press, 1960; page 62. 
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author suggests the title of the 
work, makes a concise statement 
as to the content of the message, 
and indicates its source and the 
importance he attributes to it. 

He has chosen apocalypse as 
the form in which to express his 
message. It has been revealed to 
him by Christ, but He received 
it from the Father; God is its ulti- 
mate source. It will be concerned 
with what is soon to happen. 

From these two facts it draws 
its importance for those to whom 
it is directed. Blessed is he who 
reads it aloud, and “happy are 
those who hear it read and pay 
attention to its message.” (Verse 
3. Phillips’ translation.) 

There follows the formal open- 
ing of a letter customary in that 
time, with its salutation, which 
reminds us of those in Paul’s 
letters. Since the salutation is 
his wish that his readers have the 
grace and peace that come from 
Christ, there come flooding into 
his mind some of his great 
thoughts in regard to his Lord. 
These pour forth in what takes 
on something of the form of a 
great doxology. It has the rhythm 
of music and the dignity and 
majestic roll of a paean of adora- 
tion. It serves to undergird the 
authority of his message as well. 

Then comes a reference to the 
circumstances in which he re- 
ceived the vision and his commis- 
sion to write. Central in the vision 
was “one like a son of man.” From 
him the writer received his com- 
mission to write the message. It 
is another statement of the source 
of his authority. 

In connection with the descrip- 
tion of this figure, as well as while 
reading the book in general, it 
would be well to keep in mind the 
difference between symbolism and 
metaphor. It is the former that 
the writer uses. He piles them 
up, not as an attempt at descrip- 
tion precisely, but rather to give 
an impression or create an effect. 
Reading these verses so, and al- 
lowing oneself to feel their effect, 
one comes to share something of 
the overmastering awe caused by 
the vision and understands the 
seer’s saying, “I fell at his feet as 
though dead.” 
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That the “one like a son of 
man” held the stars of the seven 
churches in his hand suggests that 
they were in his care. It is the 
profound insight expressed in the 
beautiful and moving spiritual, 
“He’s got the whole world in his 
hand.” 


CuapPTeErRS 2 and 3 contain letters 
to the Christian churches in seven 
cities of the Roman province of 
Asia. A question may be raised 
as to their relation to the rest of 
the book. In what sense may they 
rightfully form a part of the in- 
troduction to it? 

In the first place, they may be 
the writer’s way of turning atten- 
tion from his vision and the source 
of and authority for his message 
to the conditions and people to 
whom it is to be directed. In them 
are depicted the situations and 
conditions in which the transcend- 
ent figure of the vision is exercis- 
ing his power and authority and 
in which he will finally show him- 
self triumphant. 

They also serve to introduce the 
basic motif of the book, which is 
to declare the ultimate victory 
and final reward of those who in 
the face of persecution, even to 
the extent of martyrdom, endure 
to the end. 

This may suggest the idea that 
these are not real letters actually 
sent to the respective churches 
but rather a literary device to 
serve the above-mentioned pur- 
pose. Furthermore, each is set in 
the same general framework; and 
the number seven, the perfect 
number, seems to indicate that the 
author intends to address himself 
to the church in general rather 
than to specific local congrega- 
tions. 

However, the letters contain 
considerable local color, specific 
references that harmonize with 
particular known conditions or 
events connected with these 
places. The reference to Satan’s 
throne in Pergamum, for example, 
ties in with the fact that emperor 
worship was practiced there be- 
fore it was begun in Rome. The 
blindness of the Laodiceans is 
pertinent because that city was 
noted for the manufacture of a 


famous eye salve for the cure of 
blindness. 

Then, too, the criticisms and 
commendations of each are defi- 
nite, and they differ one from the 
other. All of this argues against 
a completely general message. The 
two theories may not be mutually 
exclusive, however. 

The geographical location of the 
churches addressed is of interest. 
They are in the general area in 
which Paul worked. He spent a 
considerable time in Ephesus. All 
of them may have been the prod- 
uct, direct or indirect, of his ac- 
tivity. We know that he followed 
the policy of establishing himself 
in a strategic center and working 
out from there. His letter to the 
church at Colossae shows that he 
did this in Ephesus. In the latter 
letter he refers to the Christians 
of Laodicea (Colossians 2:1; 4: 
13-16). 


THE general plan of the letters is 
interesting. The message in every 
case purports to come from the 
transcendent figure of the vision, 
but in the introduction of each, a 
different descriptive phrase taken 
from the vision is used to desig- 
nate him. There is commendation 
and censure throughout. Four of 
them receive both, two receive 
nothing but praise, and Laodicea 
nothing but blame. 

The qualities for which they are 
blamed are interesting. It is worth 
noting that in the case of the one 
most severely blamed, with no 
commendation given, it is not be- 
cause of some glaring sin but 
because. of lukewarmness and 
self-complacency. Does the 
modern Christian church live in 
the city of Laodicea? 

In all these letters there is the 
promise of reward for faithful- 
ness, and each ends with the same 
words of admonition. 

It is worth noting that some of 
the most familiar and often quoted 
of New Testament passages are 
found in these letters. In 2:10 we 
find “Be faithful unto death, and 
I will give you the crown of life.” 
The inspiration for Holman 
Hunt’s picture, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock” comes 
from 3:20. 
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The Seal and Trumpet Plagues 


As was noted in the preceding 
lesson, in the letters to the seven 
churches the author of the Book 
of Revelation was giving his at- 
tention to the actual situation in 
the churches or in the church in 
general of his day. These condi- 
tions made his message necessary, 
and it was to be directed to these 
people. These were the concrete 
realities of the situation confront- 
ing him. All these constitute a 
part of the “what is” referred to 
in 1:19. 

But for the author, a man of 
profound religious understand- 
ing, there were other realities of 
which he was just as certain as 
those he viewed here on earth. 
These others were spiritual reali- 
ties, and he presented them as 
what he was permitted to see in 
the heavens. 

At this point this biblical writer 
differs from the modern realist, 
so-called. The latter includes in 
his concept of reality only the ma- 
terial and temporary. The criti- 
cism of him is not that he is 
realistic but that he is not suf- 
ficiently realistic. He fails to take 
into account all of reality, which 
includes the spiritual. This is what 
distorts his perspective. 

One is reminded here of the 
incident of Elisha and his servant 
as recounted in 2 Kings 6:11-19. 

The servant was thoroughly 
frightened when he saw the 
horses and chariots ready to at- 
tack him and his master. Elisha, 
on the other hand, was calm and 
unafraid, not because he ignored 
the existence of the hostile forces, 
but because he had a vision of the 
spiritual forces available for his 
defense. 

We may assume that the atti- 
tude of the servant changed also 
when his eyes were opened so 
that he had a more complete 
vision of reality. Thus we see that 
such a vision is a determining fac- 
tor in one’s attitude toward any 
situation. 


Our author’s awareness of the 
existence of these realities was 
the basis for his assurance in re- 
gard to “what is to take place 
hereafter” (1:19) and of his con- 
fidence in the final triumph of 
righteousness, which expresses it- 
self throughout the entire book. 
A description of the vision of 
these realities would create the 
same confidence in his readers. 


“Passengers on a plane who find - 


the flying frightening are reas- 
sured when they catch a glimpse 
of the confident captain in the 
cockpit. Even so the readers of 
the Revelation would be made 
bold to hold firm in the frantic 
future if they were enabled to see 
God the creator on his throne in 
heaven, and Christ the lamb and 
redeemer standing before him. 
This is the purpose of the two 
chapters now under consideration. 
They present a vision of heavenly 
realities intended to strengthen 
the will, fire the heart, and inspire 
faith to hold fast.” 1 

In a certain sense, these chap- 
ters present in another form the 
author’s authority for the message 
he is about to present. 


How are we to think of the visions 
so prominent throughout the 
book? Are they to be considered 
as descriptions of actual experi- 
ences, or are they a literary de- 
vice to set forth the message in 
symbolic and dramatic form, thus 
making it “come alive” for its 
readers? 

The Book of Revelation gives 
evidence of careful literary work- 
manship. On the other hand, there 
is also the definite suggestion that 
the author was a man of ecstatic 
temperament, capable of having 
experiences of this kind. Perhaps 
we may assume, then, that he did 
have visions but that, being also 
a literary artist, he worked over 
their contents. He combined the 


1 From The Book of Revelation, by Charles 
M. Laymon; Abingdon Press, 1960; page 74. 


visions with his knowledge of the 
past of his people and his insight 
into the need of his fellow Chris- 
tians in the light of his sense of 
the presence of the living Christ 
in his life. The message we have is 
the result. 

One may add that, psychologi- 
cally speaking, if the author had 
visions, their form would inevit- 
ably be conditioned by the con- 
tent of previous religious think- 
ing. This would explain in part 
the points of contact of his ideas 
with Old Testament and inter- 
testamental concepts. 

The vision described in chapter 
4 is that of God himself. As an 
artist paints a picture, he sees to 
it that each detail serves to focus 
the attention on what he wishes to 
be the center of interest. So it is 
here. God is seated on a throne. 
All the descriptive details are re- 
lated to it. The living creatures 
and the elders address their hymn 
of praise to him. Perhaps the 
writer is suggesting a reminder 
we need today—that God himself 
is the source of all things, and up- 
on him all depend for their very 
existence. 

It is well to recall again that the 
details of the writer’s description 
are symbolic rather than descrip- 
tive in purpose. He is aiming at a 
total effect, an impression to be 
made on the minds and hearts of 
his readers—the greatness and 
majesty of God. 

One is reminded of the prophet 
Isaiah not only because of simi- 
larities between this vision and 
that of Isaiah 6 but also because 
of an identity of emphasis. Such 
a concept of God inspires con- 
fidence. So it is not strange that 
the prophet whose basic theme 
was the greatness and majesty of 
God is also known as the prophet 
of faith or that he would write: 


Thus said the Lord Gop, the Holy 
One of Israel, 
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“In returning and rest you shall 
be saved; 

in quietness and in trust shall be 
your strength.” (30:15.) 


The glorious doxologies of 
verses 8 and 11 of this chapter 
create the same impression. The 
rhythm and majesty of the words 
and the sublimity of the ideas 
have the solemn and majestic 
roll of the strains of a great organ. 

The vision of chapter 5 is a con- 
tinuation of the previous one. God 
is still on his throne. But beside 
him stands Christ the Redeemer 
as the Lamb. He only is worthy to 
open the sealed scroll in which 
the destiny of man is involved. 
This suggests the importance of 
the place he occupies in the work- 
ing out of the divine plan. The 
fact that he was found worthy 
to open it because he had been 
slain is an expression of the pro- 
found insight of Second Isaiah, 
that of salvation through vicari- 
ous suffering, victory through 
sacrifice. A paean of praise is di- 
rected to the Lamb also. 

There are similarities between 
the two visions, but there are dif- 
ferences as well. Both end with 
a song of adoration. In the first it 
is addressed to God and sung by 
supernatural beings; in the sec- 
ond it is addressed to the Lamb, 
the Redeemer, and human beings 
also participate. 

Perhaps the writer means to 
suggest that there are two aspects 
of the work of God for men, that 
of creation and that of redemp- 
tion, and that both are to be com- 
pleted in the future. The Creator 
will bring into being the new 
heaven and the new earth. The 
work of redemption will be com- 
plete when it has reached all man- 


kind. 


THE opening of the seals in chap- 
ter 6 begins the drama that con- 
stitutes the main body of the book, 
which is to depict the final culmi- 
nation of events with the triumph 
of righteousness. 

The four horsemen, represent- 
ing war, famine, pestilence, and 
death, are reminiscent of similar 
figures in Zechariah (1:7-17 and 
6:1-8). They also express the fa- 
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miliar idea of the woes that were 
to precede the Day of Jehovah, 
the Day of Judgment. 

The vision following the open- 
ing of the fifth seal presents two 
points. The first is that of God’s 
care and protection of the mar- 
tyrs. Where could they be more 
secure than under the altar, in the 
direct care of God? 

The second is the appeal of the 
martyrs that they be avenged. 
This does not seem in harmony 
with the spirit of Him who prayed 
for forgiveness of His enemies. 
Perhaps we should understand it 
here in the sense of vindication 
rather than in that of revenge. 
After all, if the universe is 
basically moral, grounded in the 
will of a righteous and just God, 
then sooner or later righteousness 
must be vindicated. The idea of 
judgment is not out of harmony 
with Jesus’ teaching and what we 
have learned of the tendency of 
evil to destroy itself. 

The opening of the sixth seal 
introduces a series of cosmic ter- 
rors. These, too, were always as- 
sociated in the minds of Hebrew 
thinkers with the coming of the 
Day of Jehovah. The whole uni- 
verse was involved in this Day of 
Judgment. It is related to Paul’s 
idea of the universe participating 
in redemption (Romans 8:22). 


CHAPTER 7 represents a paren- 
thesis in the account, an interlude 
in the series of catastrophic 
events that are being described. 

Two reasons are suggested as 
to the author’s purpose in intro- 
ducing these interludes. One is 
that he may have wished to use 
them as opportunities to clarify 
certain points in his message. 

The other reason suggested is 
that it was a literary device to re- 
lieve tension. True dramatic artist 
that he was, he felt that the 
reader could not stand the strain 
he was building up without some 
relief here and there. Whatever 
the idea of the author, they do 
serve that purpose. One who real- 
ly becomes emotionally involved 
in the account of the series of cat- 
astrophic events, as one should in 
a drama, will appreciate these in- 
terludes. 


The content of this parenthesis 
is a description of the sealing of 
the servants of God, as the homes 
of the Israelites were marked for 
protection from the angel of death 
on the night of the slaying of the 
first-born. This action, too, is for 
the protection of God’s servants. 
It must have been heartening for 
the little bands of frightened, per- 
secuted Christians to hear that at 
a word from God all the forces of 
the universe were held up until 
all that was necessary for their 
protection was completed. 

The reference to the numbers 
from each of the tribes is almost 
certainly meant to be figurative. 
The mention of the “great multi- 
tude which no man could number, 
from every nation, from all tribes 
and peoples and tongues,” intro- 
duces a universal note. The saved 
come from all peoples. These have 
triumphed through _ suffering. 
Their reward is to be in the pres- 
ence of God, under his direct pro- 
tection and free from suffering 
forevermore. This must have 
brought encouragement to those 
who were still in the midst of suf- 
fering. They must have felt the 
song of praise of verse 12 echo in 
their hearts as it has in those of 
Christians down through the ages. 

With the opening of the seventh 
seal, one would have expected the 
final culmination. But it does not 
so happen. This indicates an im- 
portant feature of the structure of 
the book. It is not a continuous ac- 
count, moving directly toward a 
conclusion. 

It is in the form of cycles. The 
seventh seal, the end of the first 
cycle, serves as an introduction 
to the second, that of the seven 
trumpets. The seventh of these, as 
we shall see, introduces the third 
cycle. It is thus clear that in the 
second cycle the writer is depict- 
ing in a different form the cata- 
strophic situation already de- 
scribed in the first. Thus at least 
three times he brings us to what 
seems as if it will be the climax of 
events, but it is not until the third 
time that it really happens. 

This, too, is almost certainly 
done for effect, a piling up of de- 
scriptions to add to the impres- 
siveness of the message. 
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FEBRUARY 5: 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES @ 
OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA ® USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


UNIT III: 


Paul 


PERSONALITIES 


LEADER’S HELPS va ROBERT ROY WRIGHT 


INTRODUCTION 


The story of Christianity is the 
story of people whose lives have 
been changed. Wrote Justin Mar- 
tyr: 

“Those who once rejoiced in 
fornication now delight in con- 
tinence alone; those who made use 
of magic arts have dedicated 
themselves to the good and un- 
begotten God; we who once took 
most pleasure in the means of in- 
creasing our wealth and property 
now bring what we have into a 
common fund and share with 
everyone in need; we who hated 
and killed one another and would 
not associate with men of differ- 
ent tribes .. . now after the mani- 
festation of Christ live together 
and pray for our enemies.” ! 

In this series of eight lessons 
you will want to help your class 
eome to know some of the great 
men from the early days of the 
Christian faith. All of them are 
men of changed and deeply dedi- 
cated lives. To know them is to 
gain fresh appreciation of Chris- 
tianity’s richness and vitality. 





1From “The First Apology of Justin, the 
Martyr,” edited and translated by Edward 
Rochie Hardy, in Early Christian Fathers, 
edited by Cyril C. Richardson; Westminster 
Press, 1953; page 249. 





Mr. Wricut is assistant book editor, 
Abingdon Press. 


Because these men were pio- 
neers of the faith, they helped 
mold and shape it into the faith 
we know and love today. The is- 
sues they faced were real issues. 
They did not try to make simple 
things difficult just for the fun of 
it. Rather, they found they must 
dig deep if they were to hold fast 
to their faith. In one form or an- 
other, Christians have been fac- 
ing these same issues ever since. 

One of your aims should be to 
help your class realize that the 
lives and thought of these great 
pioneers of the faith are resources 
for faith today. In these times, 
when Christianity is facing a tre- 
mendously needy world, we must 
not neglect what we can learn 
from the past. For the Christian 
faith can give the world no better 
help than it gave in these early 
Christians—the transforming 
power of changed and deeply dedi- 
cated lives. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Halford E. Luccock has said 
that the story of the church is a 
continuation of the Book of Acts. 
That book comes to an end, but 
the story of what men and women 
have done under the influence of 
Christ’s spirit goes on and on. 


This story is not finished yet. We 


dare to believe that it will never 
be finished until “the trumpet of 
the Lord shall sound, and time 
shall be no more.” The ritual for 
receiving members into The Meth- 
odist Church says, “The Church 
is of God, and will be preserved 
to the end of time, .. .” 

To tell this continued story in 
detail would take a lifetime. Even 
a detailed study of the New Testa- 
ment period of this story would 
take more time than we have. All 
that we can do here is to point up 
the high lights of the first four 
hundred years of the life of the 
church. This covers the period ex- 
tending from the day of Pentecost 
to the fall of Rome (a.p. 410) ora 
little later. 

Indeed, so rapidly will we need 
to move that the apostle Paul is 
the only New Testament charac- 
ter we will study in this lesson 
series. The others lived after the 
New Testament books had been 
written. 

Paul is one of the mightiest fig- 
ures in the entire story of the 
church. We do not know when he 
was born, but he seems to have 
finished his studies and to have 
had time to become a trusted 
emissary of the Sanhedrin at the 
time of the stoning of Stephen. In 
all probability, then, he was a 
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somewhat younger contemporary 
of Jesus himself, although we 
have no indication that he ever 
met Jesus face to face. 

Paul’s career ended under ar- 
rest in Rome. It is thought that 
he died there during the persecu- 
tion under Nero, which occurred 
in a.v. 64. At that time he must 
have been somewhere between 
fifty-five and sixty years of age. 

Within the thirty years or so 
that span his adult life, Paul trav- 
eled the length and breadth of the 
Mediterranean world, enduring 
incredible hardships in the service 
of the Christ whose followers he 
once had persecuted. 

As Bowie points out, the Book 
of Acts and the Letters of Paul are 
our most important sources of in- 
formation about Paul. You will 
want to keep your Bible handy 
while you prepare for this lesson. 
A modern translation, such as 
that by J. B. Phillips, will be help- 
ful, because familiar ideas phrased 
in fresh language often make a 
new impact on us. 

If you have time, read Lectures 
IV-V and VI-VII in William 
James’s Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience. See page 37 for source; 
it should be available also in most 
libraries. 

See page 37 for a list of recom- 
mended additional resources. 

The lesson material in Adult 
Student will be your main source 
of information, and you should 
read it carefully. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The facts of Paul’s life 
II. Why did Paul persecute the 
Christians? 
III. Paul’s conversion 
IV. Paul in the New Testament 


To BEGIN 


You can introduce the subject 
of Paul by pointing out that his 
sense of spiritual dissatisfaction 
before his conversion is paralleled 
in our own day by a similar sense 
of spiritual dissatisfaction. Class 
members may be able to help list 
evidences of modern spiritual 
hunger. 

For example, many persons 
who struggle desperately for suc- 
cess or fame or wealth fail to find 
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happiness because they do not 
recognize that their basic need is 
spiritual and can never be satis- 
fied through material means. 
Other persons spend their lives on 
trivialities because without spirit- 
ual resources life seems meaning- 
less. 

The story of Nicodemus makes 
us realize how difficult it is to 
overcome spirtual unrest. When 
Jesus spoke to him of the necessity 
of spiritual rebirth, Nicodemus 
was completely bewildered. This 
was an idea he simply could not 
understand. 

You will want to point out that 
recovery from spiritual discon- 
tent is the central message of 
Methodism. John Wesley felt his 
heart “strangely warmed.” It was 
this possibility he held out to all 
men in his preaching. It has been 
the keynote of Methodist preach- 
ing ever since. 

You will want to note that this 
“strangely warmed” heart is not 
what many persons today mean 
when they talk of peace of mind. 
John Wesley’s spiritual rebirth 
came out of deep spiritual disci- 
pline, and it resulted in a spiritual- 
ly disciplined life. The class meet- 
ings of early Methodism were not 
an optional addition to a reborn 
life; they were integral to it. Do 
you find such willingness for disci- 
pline today, even among those 
who talk the most about spiritual 
rebirth? 


How To PROcEED 
I. The facts of Paul’s life 


Our very familiarity with the 
facts of Paul’s life may make it 
easy to go over the opening para- 
graphs of this lesson too quickly. 

I have suggested that it will be 
helpful to read certain chapters 
in Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence. You will be interested to 
note that James did not discuss 
Paul in his book, except to quote 
from him twice simply in passing. 
Nevertheless, Paul is the great 
example of the sin-sick soul who 
became one of the twice-born 
men. 

The Dispersion, which Bowie 
mentions, refers to the Jews living 
outside Palestine. Many of them 
were descendants of exiles who 


had chosen to remain in their 
new homes rather than return to 
the hardships and uncertainties of 
life in Judea. From that day to 
this, the majority of Jews have 
never dwelt in the Holy Land. One 
writer has estimated that in New 
Testament times there were about 
a million Jews in Egypt alone. 
How tenacious is the faith that has 
kept alive their sense of unity 
through all these centuries! 

Part of the reason, of course, 
was their devotion to the Temple 
and to the Holy City in which it 
stood. To them no city could com- 
pare with Jerusalem. Every pious 
Jew made the pilgrimage there 
for the Passover at least once in 
his lifetime, if he possibly could. 
If a brilliant young man wished to 
become a rabbi, there was no 
other place he could think of 
studying. So Paul went to Jeru- 
salem to study with the great 
Gamaliel. 

Even so, the Jews did not hold 
themselves aloof from the nations 
within which they lived. Indeed, 
Paul’s parents were citizens of 
Rome, a citizenship that Paul in- 
herited. More than once this fact 
was to save his life. We do not 
know how Paul’s parents obtained 
their Roman citizenship. It was 
possible, of course, to buy this 
great privilege. Some have specu- 
lated that citizenship had been 
conferred upon them in recogni- 
tion for some service they may 
have performed for Mark Antony 
in Palestine. 

At any rate, Paul’s citizenship 
was real. One of its greatest privi- 
leges was the right to appeal di- 
rectly to the emperor if one felt 
he was not receiving a fair trial. 
Paul did not use his citizenship 
lightly. But he did not hesitate to 
claim its privileges whenever he 
felt that it was necessary to do so. 
And at the climax of his life he 
exercised his right of direct ap- 
peal to Caesar. 

Persons who are not careful stu- 
dents of the Bible sometimes make 
weird associations among biblical 
characters with the same name. 
You will want to make certain no 
one in your class confuses Saul 
of Tarsus with King Saul of the 
Old Testament. 
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Il. Why did Paul persecute the 
Christians? 

Bowie suggests three reasons 
for Paul’s persecution of the 
Christians. To understand the full 
force of the statement that “the 
proud hopes of Israel were being 
turned into ignominy” by the 
Christians, it is helpful to recall 
how central a role the hope for the 
Messiah has in the Jewish faith. 

We speak of “Jesus Christ” al- 
most as though this were a name 
like “John Smith.” Actually, of 
course, “Christ” is a title; it is the 
English form of the Greek word 
that means “Messiah”’—Jesus the 
Messiah. 

In the Jewish faith the Messiah 
was the agent whom God would 
send to restore Israel to her lost 
glory. The deeper Israel’s distress, 
the more strongly did the Jewish 
people cling to their faith that the 
Messiah would surely come. 

The Christians claimed that Je- 
sus was the Messiah. This claim 
was based not upon speculation 
but upon what they had seen hap- 
pen in their own lives. Before the 
coming of Christ they had been 
divided. Now they had recovered 
their lost brotherhood. Paul him- 
self would one day describe it: 
“Here there cannot be Greek and 
Jew, circumcised and uncircum- 
cised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, 
free man, but Christ is all, and in 
all.” 

This sense of brotherhood was 
completely new. How were they 
to account for it? Peter, at Pente- 
cost, declared that this was what 
God had always promised would 
happen when the Messiah came. 
He boldly asserted that this Je- 
sus, who had been crucified dur- 
ing the Passover, was really the 
Messiah. Having been raised from 
the dead by the power of God, he 
would live forever at the right 
hand of God—and he had done 
this thing. By him they had been 
gathered into a community of love 
—the church. It was the new so- 
ciety in which God’s promises had 
come true. 

To orthodox Jews this seemed a 
ridiculous claim. They thought in 
terms of national glory rather 
than spiritual glory. It is little 
wonder, then, that they regarded 
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the Christian claim as blasphe- 
mous. 

You will have no trouble with 
the other two reasons Bowie 
gives for Paul’s persecution of the 
Christians. In Paul’s eyes Jesus 
had betrayed the law, and Paul 
believed that only through a me- 
ticulous observance of the law 
would salvation ever come. Also, 
Jesus had been officially con- 
demned by the authorities of the 
Jewish faith. What more impor- 
tant reason could there be for per- 
secuting the Christians? 


III. Paul’s conversion 


Members of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous claim that they can do noth- 
ing for an alcoholic until he has 
“hit bottom.” Only when he has 
tried everything else and has 
found that it fails is he ready to 
receive the help they are able to 
give. Until that time he will con- 
tinue to fool himself, telling him- 
self that he can quit any time he 
really wants to or pretending that 
no one else sees how much he has 
come to depend on this habit. 

Perhaps something like this 
happens in conversion. It is when 


we recognize that simply trying 
a little harder isn’t going to give 
us the results we want that we 
are ready to accept the help God 
has to give. It seems clear that this 
is what took place in Paul’s life. 

Bowie points out that Paul’s 
conversion came about because he 
could not argue against what he 
saw in the lives of the Christians. 
Regardless of what his theology 
told him ought to be true, these 
Christians obviously had some- 
thing he himself did not have. This 
indicates the important witness 
made by the lives of individual 
Christians. 

When the spiritually dissatis- 
fied of our own day look at us, do 
they see something they wish they 
had? Or has “the world” really 
overcome us? Are we ruled by the 
same fears, uncertainties, and 
hatreds that have made the world 
such a sorry place? 

Many hundreds of years after 
Paul’s day Martin Luther spoke 
of “the priesthood of all believ- 
ers.” We have understood this to 
mean that we do not need any 
priest but that we may approach 
God directly. This is true. But, 
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even more important, it means 
that every man is to be a priest 
for someone else. It is through us 
that others are to learn of the 
deep love and care of God. If 
this is true, then religion is not 
something we may safely leave 
to the minister on Sunday. It must 
be a part of our own daily living. 


IV. Paul in the New Testament 


How do you get to know a man? 
The Duke of Wellington’s biogra- 
pher said that he had no trouble 
getting the facts about his sub- 
ject’s life. But he somehow lacked 
an insight into the man’s inner 
character which would help him 
breathe fire and reality into his 
collection of facts. 

One day, among some of the 
duke’s papers, he came across the 
stub end of an old eheckbook. 
Here in this record of the bills the 
duke had paid, the charities to 
which he had contributed, the 
causes he had supported, the au- 
thor found the key for which he 
had been looking. With this to go 
on, he reported, the facts fell into 
place, and the book almost wrote 
itself. 

We do not have Paul’s check- 
book; but we have something at 
least as good, if not better. Bowie 
says that we have two main re- 
sources for our knowledge of Paul. 
One is the Book of Acts. The other 
is the letters Paul himself wrote. 

Some scholars feel that not all 
the New Testament letters tradi- 
tionally attributed to Paul are 
genuine. There is general agree- 
ment that at least Romans, 
Galatians, First and Second 
Corinthians, First Thessalonians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Phile- 
mon are from Paul’s pen. Many 
scholars would add that at least 
parts of the other letters are genu- 
ine. Many, of course, feel that Paul 
wrote all these letters. In any 
case, we have more material from 
Paul’s pen than from any other 
author in the New Testament. 

What sort of man emerges from 
a study of New Testament ma- 
terials that give us a picture of 
Paul? Bowie suggests that he was, 
most of all, “a man in Christ.” 
This is the key; everything else 
is mere detail. 
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One of these details, however, is 
the sheer amount of work Paul 
did. He was a man of tremendous 
energy. Follow him on a map as he 
works his way three times around 
the Mediterranean world. Simply 
to list the places he visited is to 
know that here was a man whose 
sole aim in life was to spend and 
be spent in the service of the 
cause to which he had given him- 
self. 

Paul was a man who bore heavy 
burdens. “Anxiety for all the 
churches,” he said, was with him 
wherever he went. As though this 
were not enough, he had to face 
cheap criticism, vicious slander, 
and outright opposition of deter- 
mined adversaries. We think of 
ourselves these days as men who 
are candidates for ulcers and hy- 
pertension. Paul carried a load 
that would shame a high-powered 
executive. 

Yet Paul never lost his personal 
touch. Again and again through- 
out his letters he sent his special 
greetings to friends in faraway 
places. He remembered a situation 
that was causing trouble; he sent 
advice to those who were trouble- 
makers and counsel to those who 
were on the scene and must help 
as best they could. At least three 
times he took the trouble to add 
a personal greeting in his own 
handwriting at the end of a dic- 
tated letter. 

By any standard you care to 
set up, Paul was a great man. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


If you will keep clearly in mind 
(1) Paul’s spiritual dissatisfac- 
tion, (2) the evidence of the real- 
ity of the Christian faith he found 
in the early Christians he met, 
and (3) the kind of man Paul 
himself became, you should have 
little trouble in arousing a live- 
ly discussion. Do not limit the 
discussion to the facts of Paul’s 
life. Keep before the group paral- 
lel situations in contemporary life 
and our parallel responsibility. 

Is someone in the group familiar 
with the writing of Tennessee Wil- 
liams or some other contemporary 
writer of serious plays? You may 
wish to ask him to report on what 
these men have to say about spirit- 


ual dissatisfaction in our own day. 

Ask someone to read and report 
on the two chapters in Varieties of 
Religious Experience. 

Your class will find it helpful if 
someone can make a time chart 
showing the years during which 
each of the men in this series 
lived. A simple horizontal bar 
chart will be adequate. Make the 
base line represent five hundred 
years. Draw a line representing 
the life span of each man as you 
come to him, one above the other. 
This is a good way to keep the 
period under discussion in mind 
and in relationship to what has 
gone before. The line represent- 
ing Paul’s life should cover the 
first sixty-four years of the chart. 

A serious consideration of the 
life of your own church ought to 
come out of this lesson. What di- 
vergent groups are represented 
within your church? Have you 
witnessed the power of the gospel 
to bring into one church family 
persons of widely differing back- 
grounds? What can you do to test 
this power of the gospel where 
you live? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson underscores the 
power that comes into life through 
faith in Christ. This faith is the 
key that gives meaning to the 
facts of Paul’s life; it is responsi- 
ble for the vital personality of the 
man we find revealed in Acts and 
the Pauline writings. Such faith 
is the source of the power by 
which the church lives. 

In the next lesson Bowie quotes 
from Volume I of The Ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers.? This collection of 
writings of early church leaders 
who lived before the church coun- 
cil of Nicaea, a.p. 325, may be 
available in a nearby library. You 
may ask a group member to pre- 
pare to report on the two men 
discussed in next week’s lesson. 
Note also the reseurces suggested 
on page 37. 

Perhaps someone will plan to 
follow up on suggestions that may 
have come out of your discussion 
on the life of your own church in 
the light of Paul’s experience. 


2The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 10 volumes; 
William B. Eerdmans Company, 1956; $6 per 
volume. 
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FEBRUARY 12: 


Polycarp and Justin Martyr 


LEADER’S HELPS va ROBERT ROY WRIGHT 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we leave the 
world of the New Testament and 
strike out into the world of the 
early church. Polycarp was born 
about the time of Paul’s death; 
Justin (the) Martyr was born half 
a lifetime later. Polycarp must 
have been a man of early middle 
age when Justin was born about 
av. 100. They were martyred 
within ten years of each other, 
when Polycarp was nearly ninety 
and Justin was about sixty-five. 

As Bowie points out, martyr- 
dom for the faith has become for 
most of us only something we read 
about in history books. It is cer- 
tainly not something we confi- 
dently expect to experience. But 
martyrdom has not disappeared 
from our world. There are still 
many places where Christians 
worship at the peril of their lives 
and where harassment, scorn, im- 
prisonment, even death, are daily 
possibilities. 

Some men have said that our 
world now lives in the “post- 
Christian era.” There may have 
been a time when it was possible 
to speak of a Christian world. This 
is no longer the case. Many faiths 
actively compete for men’s alle- 
giance. 

Some of these are ancient faiths 
—Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism, for 
example—which seem to have 
gained a fresh lease on life. This 
may be partly due to the fact that 
Christianity has seemed to be al- 
most exclusively the white man’s 
religion. As the colored peoples of 
the world come to positions of new 
strength and self-awareness, they 
tend to reject the ways of the 
white man and to find new vitality 
in their ancient ways of worship. 

Political ideologies also have 
come into new _ prominence. 
Nazism consciously tried to re- 


awaken faith in the ancient pagan 
Germanic gods. 

Communism has been called 
“the god that failed.” This, how- 
ever, should not blind us to its 
tremendous vitality. Men of the 
Western world may be attracted 
to it for a time, only to find that 
their almost forgotten allegiance 
to Christianity will not let them 
be satisfied with it for long. But 
in many places it certainly has 
been shaping men’s lives in regard 
to such questions as the destiny 
of men and nations, the meaning 
of right and wrong, and the sig- 
nificance of the family. 

It may be unrealistic to say that 
many of us are in any great danger 
of becoming martyrs. But we do 
know something of what it means 
to live in a world whose attitude 
ranges from plain indifference to 
outright hostility. As Bowie says, 
from our study of these men we 
should see our own need for “more 
iron in the blood.” This should be 
your main objective in teaching 
this lesson. 

Were you able to find Volume 
I of The Ante-Nicene Fathers? If 
so, you should do some reading in 
it, even though someone from the 
class may be giving a report. Read 
about Polycarp and Justin in a 
church history. (See page 37.) 

Study the lesson material in 
Adult Student. Also read Paul’s 
letters to the Philippians and to 
the Colossians. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Polycarp 
A. His Letter to the Philip- 
pians 
B. His martyrdom 
C. His dying prayer 
II. Justin Martyr 
A. His conversion 
B. His writings 
1. Dialogue with Trypho 
2. Apologies 


To BEGIN 


You may ask your class to dis- 
cuss the present status of Chris- 
tianity in the world. Does the 
group agree that this is the “post- 
Christian era”? This may seem 
too extreme a statement, but can 


‘you find some justification for the 


phrase? 

The charge is frequently made 
that, while official church mem- 
bership is at an all-time high in 
the United States, the Christian 
faith actually has less real influ- 
ence than when there was a much 
lower percentage of church mem- 
bership. 

In The Organization Man (Si- 
mon and Schuster) William H. 
Whyte, Jr., wrote that the people 
in Park Forest were primarily in- 
terested in having a “socially use- 
ful church.” They did not want 
their minister to bring up theo- 
logical questions that might cause 
dissension. In their eagerness to 
have a church that met their 
needs, they did not ask whether 
they might have some deeper 
needs of which they were not fully 
aware and which the church 
should ask them to consider. Does 
this seem to be a fair picture of 
the church as you know it? Is 
anything wrong with such an atti- 
tude? 

All this is a prelude to help set 
an atmosphere in which martyr- 
dom does not seem like a com- 
pletely foreign possibility. It is at 
least conceivable that in this kind 
of world somebody might actually 
become a martyr, even today. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Polycarp 
A. His Letter to the Philippians. 
Philippi! The name calls forth 
thrilling memories. There Paul 
had gone in response to the Mace- 
donian call. There he won Lydia, 
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Polycarp 


the seller of purple, for a convert. 
There he cured the young girl 
whose seizures were shamelessly 
exploited by her masters as a 
means of telling fortunes. There 
Paul and Silas sang praises to God 
at midnight in their miserable jail 
cell. There during an earthquake 
the prisoners were suddenly 
freed. 

Above all, there Paul founded 
what was to be his favorite church. 
Only in Philippi did he find such 
understanding and trust that he 
felt justified in accepting their 
help after he left. 
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Yet even in Philippi the church 
was not without its problems. For 
a time Paul feared that heretical 
teachers—“dogs” and “evil-work- 
ers,” he called them—might lead 
them astray from the true faith. 
He appealed to them to help 
Euodia and Syntyche, who once 
had labored with him in the gos- 
pel but whose continual quarrel- 
ing and sniping were a disgrace 
for all to see. 

It was to this same church in 
Philippi, perhaps two generations 
later, that Polycarp wrote his own 
Letter to the Philippians. Paul 
had not labored in vain. Their 
fellowship in the gospel had not 
collapsed in bitterness and recrim- 
ination; it still held firm. 

Perhaps the most important 
thing we learn from Polycarp’s 
letter is that the church at Philip- 
pi had endured. Bowie suggests 
two other significant facts. It re- 
flects an authentic New Testament 
kind of faith, giving us a glimpse 
into the quality of the faith that 
existed somewhere near the mid- 
dle of the second century. Even 
more important, Bowie points 
out, it shows Polycarp’s familiar- 
ity with the writings that would 
one day be gathered into the New 
Testament. Already these books 
were widely known throughout 
the church. 

B. His martyrdom. The story of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom is quickly 
told. Behind it, however, lies one 
of those ironic twists of history 
which frequently startle us. It 
seemed Paul had done his work 
all too well. 

Rome was not accustomed to 
interfering with the religious faith 
of the people it conquered. The 
only requirement was recognition 
of the official Roman faith. If this 
religious duty was fulfilled, then 
a man might go on to worship as 
he pleased. All the might of the 
Roman Empire, however, could 
not make the Jewish people pre- 
tend they thought Caesar was a 
god. After long and bitter conflict 
the Jews were allowed to swear 
allegiance to the emperor without 
promising that they would wor- 
ship him as a god. 

As long as Christianity had 
seemed to be a rather peculiar 














































variety of Judaism, it had enjoyed 
this same exemption. But Chris- 
tianity had now declared its in- 
dependence of Judaism. Very 
well, the empire replied, then 
your exemption has been forfeited, 
and you must worship the emper- 
or as well as this other god of 
yours. This, of course, was as 
abhorrent to the Christians as it 
had been to the Jews. 

Conditions were different now, 
however. Already there were 
signs of strain in the life of the 
empire, and Rome was in no mood 
to tolerate what seemed to smack 
of subversion and sedition. Rome 
lived by the favor of its gods, it 
believed, and those who refused 
to comply with the civic duty of 
worship could only be regarded as 
traitors. Hence, the Christians 
were persecuted. 

Paul had not foreseen this. 
“The powers that be are ordained 
of God” (King James Version), 
he had written. He had not sup- 
posed that “the powers that be” 
could also defy God. But now was 
the time for the Christians to say, 
“We must obey God rather than 
men.” 

Here is the question of civil 
disobedience. You will want to ask 
when it becomes the duty of 
Christians to disobey the state. Is 
this duty any easier in a democ- 
racy? Does the majority always 
decide every issue in a way that is 
compatible with Christian con- 
science? Is the majority ever con- 
tent with less than a Christian 
solution to a given problem? What 
is the duty of individual Chris- 
tians in such cases? What is the 
duty of the church? 

C. His dying prayer. These 
early Christians understood clear- 
ly that the way of the transgressor 
may be hard but that the way of 
the faithful man is not always 
easy. They knew that there could 
be no compromise with the ways 
of the hostile world or the cause 
would be lost. 

Moreover, to die as Jesus had 
died—at the hands of other men 
and for the sake of the faith—was 
the surest way to win the reward 
Jesus had won. 

When the era of the persecu- 
tions came to an end under Con- 
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stantine, this was looked upon at 
first as a blessed relief. Men soon 
discovered, however, that it no 
longer cost much to be a Chris- 
tian. Anyone could be a Christian 
without giving it a second thought 
or changing his way of life. 

This yearning for a_ sterner 
faith was one motive that under- 
lay the growth of the monastic 
movement. It took a real hero to 
be a hermit. 

New problems soon arose, how- 
ever. Alone in the desert there 
was no danger that a man might 
fall into actual sexual sin. But 
many a hermit found that it was 
not so easy to banish all sexual 
thoughts from his mind. And as a 
man thinks in his heart, so is he. 

Likewise, a hermit’s cave and 
his sheepskin garment left him 
with no possessions of which he 
could be proud. But he could take 
pride in the thought that by for- 
saking all worldly possessions he 
had achieved a higher state of 
spiritual life than had his more 
worldly-minded contemporaries. 
And there is nothing much more 
obnoxious than the man who 
is proud of his humility. 

You will want to point out, 
however, that this weakness of 
monasticism does not mean that 
the need for a sterner faith is not 
a real one. There is a strenuous, 
heroic element to the Christian 
faith. “Woe to you, when all men 
speak well of you,” the Master had 
said. It is entirely possible for an 
outer observance of Christianity 
to become “the thing to do” en- 
tirely apart from any deep, trans- 
forming personal commitment. All 
too frequently it is impossible to 
tell a Christian from a non-Chris- 
tian if you observe his behavior 
on a weekday. 

Bowie is undoubtedly correct in 
his feeling that Polycarp’s dying 
prayer can hardly be thought of 
as a stenographic transcript. But 
it does echo clearly the heroic 
genius of the Christian spirit. How 
can we be as faithful today? 


II. Justin Martyr 


A. His conversion. Who were 
the early Christians? For the most 
part they were ordinary people. 
Paul had pointed this out to his 


friends in Corinth: “For consider 
your call, brethren; not many of 
you were wise according to world- 
ly standards, not many were pow- 
erful, not many were of noble 
birth.” Celsus, a bitter critic of 
the Christian faith who lived 
about this time, exclaimed sar- 
castically that it was a religion 
for the ignorant, for women, and 
for slaves. 

The charge was never complete- 
ly true. No one would call Paul 
nothing but an ignorant slave. 
But the new faith did find many 
converts among the lowly. 

Christianity, however, needed to 
claim the loyalty of some first- 
class minds if it was to compete 
on equal terms with the other 
religions and philosophies of the 
day. Such a man was Justin. 

As Bowie points out, Justin’s 
search for truth had led him to 
study the main philosophies of 
the day. With his training he was 
able to state the Christian position 
in such a way that the best minds 
could no longer ignore the faith. 
He was the first of a long line of 
Christian thinkers who have made 
the Christian faith a challenge to 
the leaders of thought. 

Do not let the class lose sight 
of the fact that individual wit- 
nessing led to Justin’s conversion 
and resulted from it. 

Justin never knew the identity 
of the elderly stranger who first 
challenged him to consider Chris- 
tianity. This was a chance meet- 


ing along the road of life, but the 
stranger did not neglect his op- 
portunity. And Christianity has 
been the better for it ever since. 

Nor did Justin, for all his intel- 
lectual ability, retreat into some 
ivory tower to spin out fine 
theories. He was indefatigable in 
his labors for the gospel, traveling 
to and fro across the Mediterra- 
nean world until he almost rivaled 
Paul himself. j 

We do not know the dramatic 
details of Justin’s martyrdom as 
we do of Polycarp’s. But in about 
A.D. 165 he became involved in 
some trouble with the authorities 
while lecturing in Rome and was 
executed. 

B. His writings 

1. Dialogue with Trypho. The 
apostle Paul would have been 
horrified if he could have known 
that men would one day appeal 
to the sharp distinction he had 
made between the law and the 
gospel as one of their arguments 
for discarding the Old Testament 
altogether. 

These men were overlooking 
the fact that Paul himself had 
called the law a “custodian until 


. Christ came.” Had not Jesus de- 


clared that he had come not to de- 
stroy the law but to fulfill it? 
Nevertheless, there was a strong 
movement to discard the Old 
Testament entirely. 

It is doubtful, however, if Chris- 
tianity could have survived with- 
out it. How do you say that Jesus 
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is the Messiah (or the Christ) if 
men have no idea of what “Mes- 
siah” means and you have thrown 
away the only book that will help 
you explain it to them? What 
would our faith be like without 
the stern, prophetic demands for 
justice between man and man? 
Without the beauty of the Psalms? 
Without the deep sense of God’s 
ongoing purpose in life which saw 
him call forth Abraham out of 
the land of Ur and promise to 
make a great nation of him? 

As Bowie says, the use Justin 
made of the Old Testament would 
not always be acceptable to us. 
But his instinct was sound. He 
sensed that Christianity would be 
meaningless if it were cut adrift 
from its roots in the Old Testa- 
ment. We may well be grateful for 
Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. 

2. Apologies. An important mo- 
tive for the persecutions lay in 
the very practical consideration 
that Celsus’ sneering charge had a 
good deal of truth to it. 

Christianity had attracted the 
bulk of its members from the 
downtrodden and_ dispossessed. 
This group was political dynamite. 
The Romans did not hesitate to 
use ruthless oppression against 
any who might be suspected of 
revolution. They did not have the 
social imagination to remove the 
reasons for legitimate discontent. 

The revolt led by Spartacus was 
still a terrifying memory. It is 
little wonder that the Romans 
were suspicious of any movement 
that recruited its members from 
these disaffected groups, espe- 
cially when that movement 
seemed to foster seditious views. 

Justin was not particularly 
convincing in meeting this sus- 
picion. He could argue that Chris- 
tians pay their taxes as Christ had 
taught them. He could argue that 
in everything save worship the 
Christians were glad to serve the 
Romans and acknowledge them 
as “kings and rulers of men.” But 
this could never completely quiet 
Roman fear. ' 

At the point where it counted 
the most, Christians insisted that 
they owed allegiance to a higher 
power. It was of little use to say 
that God’s kingdom was not a hu- 
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man kingdom. This divine king- 
dom impinged on the human 
kingdom, and this fact could not 
be overlooked. 

Centuries later John Wesley 
found that his preaching was not 
acceptable to the comfortable 
churches of England. He found 
himself forced to preach to the 
dispossessed of England. But Wes- 
ley succeeded where these early 
Christians had failed. It has fre- 
quently been said that the British 
Labor Party grew out of the Meth- 
odist class meeting. These early 
Methodists won political power 
and used that power to alleviate 
the conditions under which they 
had suffered. The great British 
historian Lecky declared that the 
preaching of John Wesley saved 
England from a French Revolu- 
tion. 

As we look at life today from 
the perspective of twenty cen- 
turies of experience with the 
Christian faith, we are not sur- 
prised to find that Christianity 
makes an appeal to “the disin- 
herited.” Its concern for brother- 
hood and justice are what they 
need to hear. We are grateful for 
the genuinely prophetic voice of 
the church. It is not very surpris- 
ing, however, that in Justin’s day 
this was not yet understood. 
Christianity’s appeal to the slaves 
and the poor was a thing to be 
feared. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The theme of this lesson might 
almost be “The Church Against 
the World.” While you will want 
to make certain that the facts of 
the lives of Polycarp and Justin 
Martyr are made plain, you will 
want to keep this larger issue be- 
fore the class for discussion. 

At what points does Christian 
allegiance challenge the modern 
world? Is the world likely to take 
this challenge complacently, or is 
the need for heroic spirits as great 
as it ever was? In our generation 
the great champion of civil diso- 
bedience was Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi of India. What about instances 
of civil disobedience in our own 
country? 

In this connection, you may 
wish to consider the implications 


of the war-crimes trials. Do they 
seem to imply that there are 
times when an officer is obliged 
to disobey orders? Where should 
he draw the line? On what 
grounds? What social issues 
should be of concern to a Chris- 
tian—international relations? ade- 
quate parks and playgrounds? 
juvenile courts? temperance? 
union labor? 

Can you help the class see that 
the role of the Old Testament in 
the Christian faith is important at 
this point? Would our understand- 
ing of stewardship be richer or 
poorer without the Old Testa- 
ment? Would our Christian con- 
cern for social justice be stronger 
or weaker if we had no knowledge 
of the Old Testament prophets? 

The report from Volume I of 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers or a sec- 
tion in your church history should 
be given at the appropriate time. 

On your time chart Polycarp’s 
dates are about a.p. 69-155; Jus- 
tin Martyr’s, about a.p. 100-165. 


In CLOSING 


Polycarp and Justin Martyr 
remind us that high Christian de- 
votion is always needed. Such 
devotion may not be spectacular. 
The unknown § stranger who 
moved Justin to accept the faith 
has no name in the annals of 
world history. But his faithfulness 
helped make Christianity what it 
is. 

The cost of such devotion is fre- 
quently high. We may never face 
the need for the supreme price, 
but we should be alert to those 
places where martyrdom is still 
a present possibility. These men 
need our prayers, our support, 
and the highest creative imagina- 
tion we can bring to life’s prob- 
lems. 

In the next lesson Bowie quotes 
again from Volume I of The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. He refers also to 
an article in the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. If this is 
available, you should assign some- 
one to report on it. That lesson, on 
Gnosticism, is a complicated one. 
You will want to be sure that you 
or someone in the group is pre- 
pared to lead the group’s thought 
on this subject. 
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FEBRUARY 19: 


Irenaeus 


LEADER’S HELPS Lae ROBERT ROY WRIGHT 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson represents a series 
of three shifts in our field of study. 

We shift from the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean to Gaul 
(modern France) on the western 
end of the Mediterranean. 

We have made a significant 
shift in time. There was no longer 
anyone alive who knew Jesus and 
who could correct false impres- 
sions of him with firsthand au- 
thority. Polycarp knew people 
who knew Jesus, and Irenaeus 
knew Polycarp. But the living 
link with the man Jesus, who 
walked the roads of Palestine, 
had been lost. 

We also come to an important 
shift in the kind of problem claim- 
ing the attention of the church. 
Up until now the men we have 
studied have been concerned 
with an external problem—es- 
pecially the threat of persecution. 
Persecution had not come to an 
end by any means. For another 
century it would flare into life 
again and again. But the internal 
problem was now coming to the 
fore. How could Christianity be 
saved, not from its enemies, but 
from those who claimed to be its 
friends? 

Paul had devised a simple test: 
“No one speaking by the Spirit of 
God ever says ‘Jesus be cursed!’ 
and no one can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ 
except by the Holy Spirit.” 

At first this had been enough. 
Did some wandering prophet say, 
“Jesus is Lord’? Then they could 
count on what he told them, for 
no spirit could speak this way of 
Jesus and not tell the truth. Did 
he say, “Jesus be cursed”? They 
could be sure this man was an 
impostor. The spirit that had laid 
hold on him was not to be trusted 
by the faithful. 

As time went on, however, this 


test turned out to be inadequate. 
Men, doubtlessly sincere, were 
appearing who were perfectly 
willing to say, “Jesus is Lord,” but 
who wished to interpret what 
they meant when they said it. By 
the time they had finished with 


their interpretation, Christianity 


had been interpreted away. 

In general, three lines of de- 
fense were open to the Christians. 
Each of these three offered protec- 
tion against heresy. 

They could certify a group of 
writings as authentic Christian 
doctrine. This they did with the 
New Testament. A man could 
study these and decide whether 
what he was hearing was true 
doctrine or not. 

They could develop a more 


elaborate creed. This they did with > 


the Apostles’ Creed. As it stands 
today, it cannot be traced back 
beyond the eighth century. How- 
ever, a somewhat briefer form 
was used in Rome in the fourth 
century, and most of it seems to 
have been familiar to Irenaeus 
and other Christians of this pe- 
riod. Its beginnings have been 
traced to the Gospel of Matthew. 

The third line of defense was 
the establishment of an authorita- 
tive tradition. Irenaeus took this 
line of approach, as Bowie indi- 
cates. 

In preparing to teach this les- 
son you will want to keep this 
background in mind. Read care- 
fully the material in Adult Stu- 
dent. The exposition of Gnosti- 
cism is clear; but this is a difficult 
subject, and you will need to be 
sure you understand it before you 
start to teach. 

Note the resources suggested 
on page 37 as well as Volume I 
of The Ante-Nicene Fathers and 
Volume VI of Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Polycarp’s influence on Ire- 
naeus 
II. Irenaeus’ career 
III. The nature of Gnosticism 
IV. The argument for church or- 
der 


To BEGIN 


You may begin this lesson by 
pointing out the necessity for 
some kind of authority in religion. 
This subject has not appealed to 
Protestants in the past. Method- 
ists have been especially impatient 
with it. We have insisted on the 
right of individual conscience; 
furthermore, we have said that 
a man’s beliefs are not as impor- 
tant as what he does. 

Does your class look upon this 
as an adequate test? Is there any 
relationship between what a man 
believes and what he does? Could 
a Christian have set up plans for 
the mass extermination of Jews, 
as happened in Nazi Germany? 
Was there any relationship be- 
tween the Nazi rejection of Chris- 
tianity and the Nazi program of 
action? Can we really afford to 
be indifferent to the beliefs men 
hold? Is the battle for men’s 
minds the really crucial battle? 

You will want to help your class 
see the significance of Irenaeus 
in some such context as this. 
Irenaeus was waging a battle for 
right belief. This is not an easy 
battle to fight, as we shall see, for 
ideas can never be defeated by 
killing men. Ideas can only be de- 
feated by better ideas. 

How are we to be sure that our 
ideas are the right ones? Is there 
some way in which we can prove 
that our ideas are more ancient 
or more logical or more satisfying 
or better for men? Such issues 
must be faced once we turn our 
attention to “right ideas.” 
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How TO PROCEED 


I. Polycarp’s influence on Ire- 
naeus 

How many of us, if we looked 
back, would declare that we were 
won to the Christian faith by 
someone we knew in early life? 
It is an old story. Timothy’s rich 
faith had been learned from his 
mother, Eunice; she, in turn, had 
received it from her mother, Lois. 

Likewise, in early life Irenaeus 
had known Polycarp. The old man 
had gone to a martyr’s death but 
not before he had struck a spark 
in the heart of a youngster who 
one day would make his own great 
contribution to the faith. All the 
things he had learned from Poly- 
carp, said Irenaeus, he had treas- 
ured “not on paper, but in my 
heart.” 

Here is another opportunity to 
stress once more the importance 
of personal witnessing. Irenaeus 
remembered far more than the 
words Polycarp had spoken. He 
could still see in his mind’s eye 
the place where Polycarp had sat, 
his “general mode of life,” and 
his personal appearance. 

Witnessing is speaking, to be 
sure, but it is also more than 
speaking. What about our “gen- 
eral mode of life’? our concern for 
community affairs? our awareness 
of the problems of others? the 
way we treat others? All these 
things add up to the quality and 
character of our witness for the 
Christian life. 

It is interesting to note that 
Irenaeus did not inherit from 
Polycarp an unhealthy attitude 
toward martyrdom. There was a 
time, as we saw, when martyrdom 
was almost the test of a true Chris- 
tian. It was to be sought as the 
surest way to win eternal life. 

There is little evidence that 
Polycarp himself felt that way 
about it. He does not seem to have 
sought martyrdom. But when he 
found himself in a situation where 
his only choice was martyrdom or 
denial, he did not hesitate. 

Similarly, Irenaeus apparently 
did not actively seek martyrdom. 
Persecution had not ceased in 
his lifetime. Indeed, it is likely 
that he escaped martyrdom in 
Lyons only because he happened 
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to be away on an errand at the 
time persecution broke out there. 
At the same time, he did not view 
martyrdom as a positive duty. If 
he had, he certainly could have 
found it. 


II. Irenaeus’ career 


The way in which our knowl- 
edge of Irenaeus is pieced togeth- 
er forms a good example of the 


ary impulse of the Christian faith. 
You have probably heard some 
people say they do not mind con- 
tributing to home missions, for 
they can see the good that is done. 
But with all the work that needs 
doing here, they cannot see the 
point in foreign missions. To take 
this point of view is to miss the 
inner genius of the Christian 
faith. 





Irenaeus 


detective work necessary in sort- 
ing out what we know about these 
early pioneers of the faith. We 
have no official birth certificate, 
of course, for Irenaeus. But we 
do know that as a young man he 
knew Polycarp. Hence, we feel 
sure Irenaeus was born in the 
same region. 

We do not know much about 
Irenaeus’ early life. From scat- 
tered references in his writings 
we learn that he studied in Rome. 
But he did not stay there. 

Here is the authentic mission- 


Artist, Lynd Ward 


In about one hundred years 
after the Crucifixion Christianity 
had spread at least as far as 
Lyons in Gaul. How it had been 
taken there we do not know. It is 
clear, however, that Paul was not 
the only missionary in the life of 
the early church. The conviction 
that the faith must be spread was 
held by many. No one, it seems, 
ever thought of saying, “We have 
enough problems making Chris- 
tians out of the people in Pales- 
tine. Let’s do that job first. Then 
it will be time enough to start 
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thinking about sending mission- 
aries elsewhere.” 

We can be grateful that Chris- 
tianity is a missionary religion. 
Otherwise, you and I might never 
have heard of it. 

Irenaeus had gone to Gaul in 
the service of this missionary 
church. From his writings we 
learn that he made it a practice 
to use the native language of Gaul 
in his work. With the passage of 
the years he became a trusted el- 
der in the church at Lyons. 

Irenaeus was selected to carry 
letters to Rome, asking tolerance 
for a group of Christians who held 
heretical beliefs. This errand 
probably saved his life; for while 
he was on this journey, persecu- 
tion broke out in Lyons. The 
bishop of Lyons lost his life on this 
occasion. On his return Irenaeus 
was elected to replace him. 

This gives us some insight into 
the nature of the persecutions. 
There were three that represented 
official Roman policy and were 
empire-wide in their effect. For 
the most part, however, the perse- 
cutions were local affairs. Some 
catastrophe was enough to set the 
superstitious populace in search 
of a scapegoat. And the Christians 
were all too often conveniently 
at hand. It was a dangerous, an 
uncertain, time in which to be a 
Christian. 

According to reports from his 
followers in Gaul, Irenaeus con- 
tinued in his missionary zeal after 
he was elected bishop. He turned 
his attention, too, to the internal 
problems that were bothering the 
Christians. He is most widely re- 
membered for this work. 


III. The nature of Gnosticism 


You may find it helpful in un- 
derstanding the thought of Val- 
entinus to draw three circles on 
a sheet of paper, one under the 
other and not touching one an- 
other. Label the top circle 
“Father.” To this circle Valen- 
tinus also gave the names of First 
Cause, Bythos, and Sige. Draw a 
line bisecting this circle, to indi- 
cate the male and female princi- 
ples that exist within the unity of 
the Father. 

Label the second circle “Ple- 


roma.” Within it exist all the 
“heavenly ideas” in pairs. Note 
that originally Sophia also had a 
partner, Thelethos (Desire). Al- 
together there were fifteen pairs 
of such “Aeons” in the Pleroma. 

Sophia disrupts the harmony of 
the Pleroma and escapes from it. 
Christos and Holy Spirit rescue 
her, but not before she has created 
the Demiurge, who is left out- 
side the Pleroma. This Demiurge 
creates the World, which is the 
name of the third, and lowest, 
circle. Along with the World, the 
Demiurge also creates mankind 
out of the material of the World 
and of the heavenly light that 


Sophia left behind her. In the Old’ 


Testament men worshiped the 
only God they knew—the Demi- 
urge. 

It is to rescue this remaining 
light, which is scattered among 
mankind, that the Father again 
sends the Christos, in the form 
of the human Jesus, into the 
World of the Demiurge. 

You will notice, as Bowie says, 
that this Gnostic teaching could 
lead to a perversion of Christian 
behavior in one of two directions. 
It is interesting to see that, while 
Christianity was able to defeat 
the heresy that was Gnosticism, it 
has never been completely able 
to shake off the influence of the 
ascetic tendency in Gnosticism. 

In arguing against the Gnostics, 
Irenaeus insisted on the reality of 
Jesus. He was firm in his convic- 
tion that love is really the law of 
life. Any morality that denies this 
cannot be truly Christian. 

Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, Irenaeus insisted 
that the truth of Christianity is 
open to all. Gnosticism claimed to 
have a secret key that would un- 
lock the true meaning of Scrip- 
ture, a key so complex that only a 
special few could ever hope to 
grasp it. Not so, declared Irenaeus. 
The truth is near to every one of 
us, and “the first thing is to deny 
one’s self and to follow Christ.” 


IV. The argument for church 
order 


We have already noted that the 
New Testament and the Apostles’ 
Creed were developed as bul- 


warks against heresy. A third line 
of defense was also developed, the 
authority of the church. With all 
three of these Irenaeus was in 
complete sympathy. But his spe- 
cial contribution lay with the third 
of the three. 

You will recall that at this time 
there was no one alive who re- 
membered Jesus as he lived on 
earth. In the past, if some errone- 
ous interpretation had been put 
forth, there had been those who 
could say, “But I remember Je- 
sus, and he wasn’t like that at all.” 
This advantage had now been lost. 
What could be put in its place? 
Was there someone who could 
now give an authoritative inter- 
pretation? 

Fortunately, said Irenaeus, 
there is someone who can do this. 
When the apostles died, bishops 
were appointed to take their 
places. These men have preserved 
the tradition they received. They, 
in turn, have handed it on to their 
successors. 

While this has happened in 
many places, there is in Rome, 
the capital of the world, a very 
ancient and honorable church, 


~ founded “by the two most glorious 


apostles, Peter’ and Paul.” If 
there is any argument over mat- 
ters of interpretation, let us ap- 
peal to this glorious center, where 
the apostolic tradition has been 
most conspicuously and continu- 
ously preserved. 

On at least one occasion, Bowie 
says, Irenaeus was unhappy about 
a stand taken by Victor, who was 
then the bishop of Rome, and ac- 
cused Victor of having forgotten 
the glorious tradition of which he 
was the inheritor. His position 
was arbitrary and out of harmony 
with the tradition generally held 
in the churches. So it seems there 
was a general tradition to which 
Irenaeus was ready to appeal 
against the man who should be 
the tradition’s most authentic in- 
terpreter. 

Nevertheless, this argument 
by Irenaeus is basic to the claim 
of the Roman Catholic Church to 
be the only reliable guide to the 
meaning of the Christian faith. 
Upon it—and the arguments of 
others—have been reared all the 
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power and all the costly mistakes 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This tradition was not yet firmly 
established; Irenaeus was only 
arguing for it. In the lessons that 
follow we shall have occasion to 
look at it again and again. 

This may be a good time to 
evaluate the appeal Irenaeus made 
to the tradition that the church in 
Rome had been established by 
Peter and Paul. Most important, 
of course, is the question, Was 
Irenaeus correct? Was the church 
at Rome founded by Peter and 
Paul? 

It certainly was not founded 
by Paul. Paul himself makes it 
quite clear that the church at 
Rome was already in existence 
before he went there. His Letter 
to the Romans was written “To all 
God’s beloved in Rome,” whose 
faith was already well known “in 
all the world.” In that letter he 
specifically said he hoped that he 
“may now at last succeed in com- 
ing to you.” “T have often intended 
to come to you,” he wrote, “but 
thus far have been prevented.” 

We must surely accept Paul’s 
own statement at its face value. 
He said quite plainly that he had 
not yet been to Rome, although 
he had often wished to come—and 
the church was already there. 

Perhaps, then, Irenaeus was also 
mistaken about Peter. At least 
there is no hint in the New Testa- 
ment that Peter was ever in Rome, 
while Paul’s visit is described. 
There is some evidence that Peter 
eventually did come to Rome and 
that both he and Paul suffered 
martyrdom there under Nero. We 
may well believe that two such 
powerful personalities would 
make a deep impression on the 
Roman Christians. But this is far 
from agreeing that Irenaeus was 
correct in his fundamental reason 
for deferring to the judgment of 
the bishop of Rome. 

Finally, we must not forget that 
even Irenaeus was not ready to 
give unquestioning obedience to 
the man who occupied the bish- 
op’s chair in Rome. Though he 
believed with complete sincerity 
that this man stood in the un- 
broken succession of these “two 
most glorious apostles,” he was 
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quick to point out that Victor had 
really strayed from the true tra- 
dition; and he was quite ready to 
call him to account. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


A good way to present the issue 
between Gnosticism and Chris- 
tianity would be to set up a panel 
of three members. One member 
could take the common point of 





THE Church, though dispersed 
through the whole world to the ends 
of the earth, has received from the 
Apostles and their disciples the 
Faith: In one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, who made the heaven and 
the earth and the seas, and all that in 
them is; and in one Christ Jesus, the 
Son of God, who was incarnate for 
our salvation; and in the Holy Ghost, 
who through the prophets preached 
the dispensations and the advents, 
and the birth from the Virgin, and 
the Passion, and the resurrection 
from the dead, and the bodily as- 
sumption into the heavens of the 
beloved Christ Jesus our Lord, and 
His appearing from the heavens in 
the glory of the Father, in order to 
sum up all things under one head 
and to raise up all flesh of all man- 
kind, that to Christ Jesus, our Lord 
and God and Saviour and King, 
every knee of those that are in 
heaven and on earth should bow ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of the 
Father invisible, and that every 
tongue should confess Him, and that 
He may execute righteous judgment 
ae 


From “Against the False Gnosis,” by 
Irenaeus; A Treasury of Early Christianity, 
edited by Anne Fremantle; The New American 
Library; page 283. Used by permission. 





view that after all it doesn’t make 
much difference what a man be- 
lieves. A second could present the 
view of Gnosticism; the third, 
Christianity. 

Ask the panel not to limit itself 
to a discussion of abstract prin- 
ciples but to include some specific 
issues: What position would each 
take regarding the merits of po- 


litical democracy versus commu- 
nism? What position would each 
take regarding standards for per- 
sonal morality? 

The success of such a panel dis- 
cussion should not be left to 
chance. The panel should meet 
ahead of time, perhaps one eve- 
ning. They would need to think 
through the implications of the 
various points of view they are 
asked to represent and to consider 
the questions they will want to ask 
one another and the responses 
they will need to have ready. 

You will also want to get at the 
problem of authority in religion. 
Where does the Protestant’s reli- 
gious authority lie? Should he de- 
pend on his own insight, or does 
he need to base his decisions on 
some broader agreement? Can he 
draw on Roman Catholic religious 
experience, or should he limit 
himself to Protestant experience? 

Is there any authority he must 
accept? What is the pastor’s role 
in one’s personal experience of ar- 
riving at decisions? Is there any 
difference between consulting an 
authority that must be obeyed and 
seeking advice from one who has 
specialized in studying religion? 

On your time chart Irenaeus’ 
dates are about a.p. 130-202. 


In CLOSING 


Irenaeus reminds us that moral 
earnestness is one mark of a true 
Christian. Whatever Irenaeus’ 
mistakes, they were mistakes of 
zeal rather than of indifference. 

The greater our zeal, the greater 
our need for seeking guidance 
through prayer lest we go astray. 
But if we let indifference claim us 
—even out of fear of making mis- 
takes—we do so at the peril of our 
souls. 

In closing this class session you 
will want to be prepared to sum- 
marize the issues that have been 
discussed and to state the position 
at which the group has arrived in 
its discussion. 

For next week the author refers 
to Volume III of The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. You may wish to arrange 
now for someone to be responsible 
for this material and for the sec- 
tion in your church history that 
deals with Tertullian. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we remain within 
the same general period of time as 
in the last lesson. Tertullian was 
born some twenty to thirty years 
after Irenaeus and probably out- 
lived him by some twenty years. 

But once more we take a giant 
step in terms of geography. We are 
now in North Africa, an area of 
the ancient world that was to pro- 
duce some of the most influential 
Christian personalities of all time 
in the next century and a half. 

Even after the end of the Chris- 
tian Era there it gave birth to the 
Islamic culture. From Islam the 
medieval world received Arabic 
numbers, algebra, paper, and the 
beginnings of modern science. 

Through one of those strange 
accidents of history, whose rea- 
sons we do not really understand, 
the vitality went out of North 
Africa. Today North Africa is one 
of the underdeveloped regions of 
the world. 

In these lessons we are looking 
at some of the creative men who 
laid the foundations for what was 
to become Christian civilization. 

You will want to help your class 
members be constantly aware that 
they are not merely droning 
through an exercise in ancient 
history. These were living men, 
facing crucial issues in a way that 
produced one of the greatest civili- 
zations the world has yet wit- 
nessed. We may hope that this 
study will help us all be more 
alert to the high challenges of the 
present day. 

Tertullian was a leading lit- 
erary figure of the church. Luther 
is said to have remarked that 
Tertullian preached better when 
he was mad. This characteristic 





* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


gave a fiery quality to his writing 
which makes him one of the most 
readable of the early church 
fathers. If you were able to obtain 
Volume III of The Ante-Nicene 


Fathers, you will want to read 


some of his writings. 

Bowie refers to Volume II of 
Schaff’s History of the Christian 
Church. This may be difficult to 
obtain, but any church history 
book will have a section on Tertul- 
lian that will serve the purpose. 

Read the lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Early life and conversion 
II. Defense of the faith 
III. Appeal to church order 
IV. Montanism’s influence on 
Tertullian 


To BEcIn 


In a sense this lesson is a con- 
tinuation of the previous lesson, 
as is also the one that follows. 
Finding some center of authority 
that can withstand the onslaughts 
of heresy and bind the Christian 
fellowship together was the cru- 
cial issue. 

As we shall see, Tertullian 
looked toward the same general 
solution that Irenaeus had 
adopted. Like Irenaeus, Tertullian 
discovered that this solution was 
not really adequate. The time 
came when he wished to say No to 
the very authority he once had 
urged as the cure for the troubles 
of the church. Like everything 
else he did, his No was consider- 
ably more spectacular than was 
Irenaeus’. Future generations, 
however, tended to accept his 
arguments for authority and to 
overlook his No. 

You may begin, then, by point- 
ing out that this problem of au- 


thority was by no means settled 
by Irenaeus. It was not possible to 
leave it as Irenaeus had left it. 

Your panel may have been able 
to arrive at conclusions that were 
satisfactory to them and to the 
class. But we today are able to 
look back upon many centuries of 
Christian experience. 

The men of the late second cen- 
tury did not have that advantage. 
They were facing the issue for the 
first time, and the solution did not 
come easily. Many people would 
need to attack the problem from 
many different angles and men 
would need to live with the solu- 
tions they proposed before general 
agreement would finally be ham- 


mered out. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Early life and conversion 


E. Stanley Jones once told of an 
ancient monk famous for the 
quality of his spiritual life who 
was disturbed at his prayers by 
the mice that scampered about the 
floor of his cell. To rid himself of 
this distraction, he tied a cat at the 
foot of his cot. Unimaginative fol- 
lowers noted both the quality of 
his life and the cat. Losing sight 
entirely of the reason for the cat, 
they too tied cats at the foot of 
their cots while praying. 

Perhaps it is just as well that 
we do not possess any of the facts 
about Tertullian’s conversion, else 
we might be tempted to imagine 
that there was some special power 
to the particular form of his com- 
ing to the Christian faith. 

As it is, all we know is that this 
highly educated pagan, in the full 
power of a successful legal career, 
turned in mid-life to the Christian 
faith. Henceforth he devoted his 
keen mind and vigorous personal- 
ity to his new-found faith. 
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There is joy in heaven at the 
conversion of the simplest mortal 
as well as of the mightiest. We err 
grievously if we think it an espe- 
cial triumph to win a person of 
Tertullian’s stature to the cause of 
Christ. Yet we cannot help feeling, 
so far as it lies within our human 
power to judge, that Tertullian’s 
conversion was a great victory for 
the faith. Certainly the creativity 
of his spirit has made a difference 
in our understanding of the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

You will be interested to know 
that many historians are con- 
vinced that Tertullian remained a 
layman throughout his life. 

Certainly we are right in noting 
that the place of the layman is of 
vital importance to the Christian 
cause. No one on whom the Christ 
lays hold dares respond with any 
less than all he has. 

Tertullian was such a dedicated 
man. The spirit of his dedication 
we all may seek to match, what- 
ever our state in life. This kind 
of dedication, we devoutly be- 
lieve, God will use to the utter- 
most. 


II. Defense of the faith 


One of Tertullian’s contribu- 
tions was his vigorous defense of 
the faith. He made this defense on 
two levels. 

First of all was the practical 
level. Christianity deserved to be 
judged, he declared, by its fruits. 
These were easily discovered. In 
less than two hundred years the 
faith had grown until it had pene- 
trated every level of Roman life. 


“We have left nothing to you but 
the temples of your gods,” Bowie 
quotes him. 

Moreover, said Tertullian, the 
life Christianity produced was of 
the noblest quality. It was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that such people 
were contributing to the disinte- 
gration of Roman life. In sober 
truth, the Christians were holding 
life together. The real source of 
disintegration was the pagan reli- 
gion of Rome, which condoned 
immorality and winked at corrup- 
tion so long as the external rites of 
the pagan faith were followed to 
the letter. Let us have done with 
these persecutions, said Tertul- 
lian, and let Christianity be wel- 
comed as the leaven that gives life 
to the entire lump. 

But Tertullian’s defense of the 
faith was also of a more theoreti- 
cal nature. As Bowie says, he was 
not the author of a great theologi- 
cal system. But he was able to 
turn an expressive phrase that 
made his ideas stick. To him are 
credited at least three theological 
“firsts.” 

“T believe,” he said, “because it 
is absurd [contrary to reason].” 
Not a very high standard of truth, 
it may be said. Likely the words 
have frequently been made to 
bear a meaning Tertullian did not 
intend, but they do express an im- 
portant truth. A man’s faith can- 
not remain a perpetual argument; 
sooner or later he must decide 
whether or not it enables him to 
live life on a satisfactory basis. 
Put to that test, Christianity wins 
every time. 





Early Christian Leaders 


During the month of March we will study the lives of four more 
persons in the early Christian church. This is the first unit in a 
series, “Great Personalities of the Christian Ages.” The second and 
third units, which deal with personalities of the medieval period and 
the modern era, will be scheduled later. 


The March lessons will be: 


March 5: Cyprian 
March 12: Origen 
March 19: Jerome 
March 26: Augustine 


See page 37 for resources. 
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John Wesley was to make a 
similar contribution in his day. 
He reminded the church, which 
had grown weary in endless argu- 
ments with the Deist philosophers. 
of the practical possibility of a re- 
born life. This message changed 
all England. It is a permanent part 
of the Christian message. 

Tertullian was first to call the 
church the ark of salvation (Ark 
of Noah). In it a man might 
ride as safely through the buffet- 
ing storms of life to heaven as 
Noah and his passengers had sur- 
vived the Flood. Outside it, a man 
was sure to drown. There is truth 
here so long as the church is un- 
derstood as the fellowship of those 
who trust the name of Christ. If 
“church” is interpreted as a par- 
ticular denomination, as has often 
happened, it becomes a source of 
smugness and intolerance. 

Again, Tertullian first used 
“trinity” to explain the nature of 
God. No doctrine of any faith is 
simple to understand. This idea of 
the Trinity is no exception. Its ex- 
planation belongs in a series of 
lessons on basic Christian beliefs, 
and you will not have time to ex- 
plore its meaning now. 

Through the Christian ages men 
have been driven to return to this 
doctrine again and again. It is com- 
plex. Yet whenever men have 
tried to explain God in simpler 
terms, sooner or later it has been 
discovered that they have left out 
an important aspect of the truth 
about him. To Tertullian we owe 
the first explicit statement that it 
is in these terms God must be un- 
derstood if he is to be adequately 
understood at all. 


III. Appeal to church order 


The specific heresy that trou- 
bled Tertullian was Marcion’s 
teachings. It has sometimes been 
charged that Marcion was a 
Gnostic. Certainly many of his 
ideas would lend themselves to 
that interpretation. 

Building upon Paul’s radical 
separation of the law and the gos- 
pel, Marcion taught that the god 
of the law was the god of the Old 
Testament and the god of creation. 
But the law was contrary to the 
gospel. Therefore, the god of the 
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law must be opposed to the God of 
the gospel; and creation itself 
must be rejected as the work of 
this inferior, evil god. 

Thus Marcion rejected the 
books of the Old Testament. Be- 
cause he felt that he had found 
the true understanding of matters 
in Paul’s writings (as he inter- 
preted them), Marcion gathered 
together a collection of Paul’s 
letters. To them he added a ver- 
sion of the Gospel of Luke so 
edited that it supported his own 
interpretation of the faith. Here, 
he said, were the authentic por- 
trayal of Jesus’ message and the 
authoritative interpretation of it. 

Tertullian was facing a problem 
similar to the one that had con- 
fronted Irenaeus. His solution was 
similar. He believed that the real- 
ly authentic interpretation of the 
gospel had been preserved in 
those churches founded by the 
apostles—in Corinth, in Philippi, 
in Thessalonica. Above all, he be- 
lieved, it was found in Rome 
“where Peter endures a passion 
like his Lord’s! where Paul wins 
his crown in a death like John’s!” 
Here Bowie traces this line of rea- 
soning back to Ignatius, a man 
whose life we have not examined. 

Tertullian has not in this pas- 
sage specifically claimed that 


the church at Rome had been 
founded by Peter and Paul. For 
him it was enough that both these 
apostles were said to have died 
there. This may have been an 
easier line of reasoning to defend. 
It does seem likely that two such 
men would have made a powerful 
impact on the church in Rome, 
and this would have been im- 
measurably heightened by the fact 
of their martyrdom there. It is not 
difficult to believe that what they 
taught would have been cherished 
and preserved. 

But it is a different matter to 
agree that the man who now holds 
episcopal office in that city is 
therefore the man best qualified to 
interpret that tradition. You may 
point out that, face to face with 
a desperate need for authentic 
spokesmen in the battle against 
heresy, Tertullian claimed more 
for these bishops than could right- 
fully be claimed for them. As a 
matter of fact, as we shall see, 
there came a time when Tertullian 
himself was quite ready to argue 
on the other side of the fence. 

Looking back, it is not difficult 
to see why matters developed as 
they did. It was entirely possible 
that the rise of heresies might well 
have swamped the early church. 
Persecution played its part, too, as 





IV. Montanism’s 


Tertullian 
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we shall see next week. We may 
even be grateful that a strong cen- 
tral authority, able to resist the at- 
tacks made upon the faith from 
within and without, did develop. 
But we may insist that it did not 
arise in any vacuum. It arose to 
meet specific needs. There is 
abundant evidence that, like any 
strong, central authority, it may 
be mistaken and may stand in 
need of checking and reform. 


influence on 
Tertullian 


As a matter of fact, this increas- 
ing emphasis on authority in the 
church was already calling forth 
its own reaction. This is the great 
fact of the Christian faith. It can- 
not be rigidly confined within any 
kind of churchly machinery. The 
Spirit will touch the soul of a 
Martin Luther, a George Fox, a 
John Wesley, a Toyohiko Kagawa, 
and all the efforts of men to con- 
trol it are swept aside. 

_A movement of this kind ap- 
peared toward the end of the sec- 
ond century. A man by the name 
of Montanus was its leader. 
Through his study he had become 
impressed by the difference be- 
tween the freedom and spontanei- 
ty of the early church and what he 
regarded as the excessive mech- 
anization of the Christian life in 
his own day. Everything was now 
said to hinge upon the bishop. 

Convinced that God had in- 
tended something better than this, 
Montanus taught that the day 
would soon come when God would 
pour out his Spirit on men. How 
did he know this? Because he and 
his followers had themselves ex- 
perienced the coming of the Spirit, 
they said. This was but the first 
sign that God was about to do for 
all what he had already done for 
the few. 

At first Montanus was hailed as 
the great restorer of the church. 
His movement grew by leaps and 
bounds. One of Montanus’ most 
distinguished followers was Ter- 
tullian. This message spoke to his 
fiery soul, and he gave himself to 
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it as gladly and as fully as he had 
first given himself to Christianity. 

But the Montanists went to 
great extremes. They became diet 
faddists, refusing to eat meat. 
Also, apparently regarding such 
a practice as sinful pampering of 
the flesh, they refused to bathe. 
In addition, like one branch of the 
Gnostics, they looked upon sex as 
inherently wicked. Bowie lists 
Tertullian’s writings that reflect 
his increasingly ascetic attitude. 

In his eagerness to keep Chris- 
tianity unspotted by the world, 
Tertullian declared that a Chris- 
tian should choose starvation 
rather than make his living by 
any occupation requiring contact 
with pagan customs. It has been 
suggested that Tertullian was able 
to talk this way and to follow his 
own advice because he had prob- 
ably inherited a considerable for- 
tune from his father. We may be 
sure that what seemed so simple 
to the wealthy Tertullian did not 
seem simple at all to his less for- 
tunate brethren. 

This extremely rigorous atti- 
tude of Tertullian’s brought him 
into conflict with the bishop of 
Rome, whose authority he had 
once upheld as the most certain 
defense against distortion of Paul’s 
teaching. 

Bishop Callistus was faced with 
a very practical problem. Should 
Christians who had been guilty of 
adultery or fornication ever be ad- 
mitted again to the Communion? 
Up until now the church had an- 
swered with a clear and ringing 
No. Now Callistus held that if the 
guilty person were properly peni- 
tent he might be readmitted. How 
could Christians talk about for- 
giveness and reconciliation if they 
were not ready to practice it? 

This was too much for Tertul- 
lian, who by now had become a 
Montanist. By what authority did 
Callistus dare to lower the bars 
against wickedness in this fash- 
ion? Callistus replied that he did 
it by virtue of the authority to 
bind and to loose that Peter had 
received from Christ himself and 
had passed on to his successor 
bishops in Rome. 

Not so, replied Tertullian. The 
power to bind and to loose had 
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been given to all spiritual men, 
whether apostles or prophets, and 
not to one individual alone. Such 
spiritual persons stood in the line 
of succession, and they too were as 
competent to interpret the tradi- 
tion as any bishop. So now Tertul- 
lian was on the other side of the 
issue and arguing his case as vig- 
orously as earlier he had argued 
the other way. 

Note especially Bowie’s closing 
paragraph. It provides an excel- 
lent summary of the genuine con- 





Tue Apostles founded in the several 
cities churches from which the other 
churches have henceforth borrowed 
the shoot of faith and seeds of teach- 
ing and do daily borrow that they 
may become churches; and it is from 
this fact that they also will be 
counted as apostolic, being the off- 
spring of apostolic churches. Every 
kind of thing must be judged by 
reference to its origin. Therefore so 
many and so great churches are all 
one, being from that first Church 
which is from the Apostles. Thus 
they are all primitive and all apos- 
tolic, since they altogether are ap- 
proved by their unity, and they 
have the communion of peace, the 
title of brotherhood, and the inter- 
change of hospitality, and they are 
governed by no other rule than the 
single tradition of the same mystery. 


From “The Rule of Faith,” by Tertullian; 
A Treasury of Early Christianity, edited by 
Anne Fremantle; The New American Library; 
page 287. Used by permission. 





tribution Tertullian made to our 
understanding of the Christian 
faith, in spite of his many extrava- 
gances. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Tertullian’s career raises many 
issues for discussion. What do you 
think of his practical test for the 
truth of Christianity? Is it still 
valid? It has been said, for ex- 
ample, that Christianity does not 
solve the problem of suffering; 
Christianity teaches us how to 
turn suffering into victory. Does 
this strike you as a good state- 
ment? 


Do you agree that it is an impor- 
tant part of the Christian task to 
interpret the faith so that it claims 
the attention of scientists and phi- 
losophers as well as less learned 
men? Can you name any contem- 
porary theologians who are doing 
this? Would the thought of these 
men make a good subject for class 
study sometime? 

The role of the authority of the 
church in interpreting Christiani- 
ty is an important issue in current 
discussions between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. Be sure 
your class is able to state why 
Protestants reject the Roman 
claim. Is it possible to understand 
and appreciate without agreeing? 

Puritanism has been called a re- 
ligion of “moral athletes.” In this 
sense, at least, it is akin to Mon- 
tanism. What are some of Puri- 
tanism’s lasting contributions to 
American democracy? Why do 
such “moral athletes” frequently 
become intolerant? Is it possible 
to be tolerant and at the same 
time maintain high moral stand- 
ards? Do you believe we need 
“moral athletes” today? In what 
areas of life? 

On your time chart, Tertullian’s 
dates are about a.p. 160-230. 


In CLOSING 


Two emphases in Tertullian’s 
life are worthy of special atten- 
tion: the Christian attitude to- 
ward the created world and the 
need for a disciplined life. 

Christianity is not nervous and 
confused before the problems of 
life. God commissioned mankind 
to “have dominion” over all he had 
made. This is still our task. 

Any interpretation of the faith 
that tempts us to flee that task 
must be mistaken. To learn to 
submit our interpretation to the 
experience of the larger fellow- 
ship is our great lesson in hu- 
mility. 

Next week’s references are to 
Volume V of The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers and to Volume II of 
Schaff, also to Volume V of the 
Library of Christian Classics. Can 
you make a reading assignment 
in these volumes, or in some other 
church-history book, that will be 
helpful? 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT IV: THE SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF THE WORK OF CHRIST (CONCLUDED) # USE WITH 
WESLEY QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


Christ Satisfies Life’s Hunger 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED / RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 6. This treat- 
ment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


JouHN 6: 25-40 


Jesus’ discourse on the bread 
of life follows closely upon the 
feeding miracle. Indeed, the bread 
of that incident furnishes the 
starting point for the discussion 
of spiritual food. 

At some place along the north- 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee 
Jesus had fed the five thousand. 
Some of those who had eaten re- 
mained through the night. In the 
morning they found that Jesus 
had gone, and they saw that his 
disciples had returned to Caper- 
naum in the only available boat. 
To their good fortune some boats 
came across the lake from 
Tiberias, a city some distance 
south. In these they sailed to Ca- 
pernaum, where they found 
Jesus. 

Instead of rejoicing at their 
coming, Jesus expressed a deep 
disturbance. Their action was 





Dr. Decker is director of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Institutions, Di- 
vision of Higher Education, General 
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good, but their motives were all 
wrong. They sought physical food; 
he stood ready to feed their souls. 

The teaching method in this 
story is similar to that in the ac- 
count of the Samaritan woman at 
the well. Starting with their 
physical hunger, Jesus spoke to 
the seekers about the need to nur- 
ture the spirit. His offer of bread 
from heaven was misunderstood. 
This opened the way for him to 
identify himself as the bread of 
life. 

This is the first of the great “I 
am” passages in this Gospel. In it 
Jesus proclaimed himself to be 
the answer to man’s spiritual hun- 
ger and need. It is not his message 
only but all that he is that gives 
and sustains life. 

Verse 25. His seekers showed 
their esteem for Jesus by address- 
ing him as “Rabbi” or Teacher. 
Their question as to when he 
came to Capernaum is better 
understood as asking how he 
came. He had not been in the 
boat they saw drawing away from 
the scene of the miracle. They had 
not seen him leave. 

Verse 26. Instead of satisfying 
their curiosity, Jesus asked why 
they had followed him. His ques- 
tion dealt with motive rather than 
time or means. 


Jesus recognized and declared 
their reason for following him. 
They wanted to eat. The group 
contained Galilean peasants and 
laborers who knew what it was 
to be hungry. He had given them 
bread and fish. They wanted 
more bread and fish. 

The miracles in this Gospel are 
signs. The people had seen a great 
sign, but they had not understood 
it. They had not recognized the 
power of the Son of man to feed 
the soul. They had missed the les- 
son. The goal of their quest was 
physical and material, not spir- 
itual. 

Verse 27. Men need a better 
sense of values. They work to 
achieve that which is transitory. 
They neglect the eternal things. 
The Son of man offers imperish- 
able values. God has set his seal 
of approval upon him. He has 
his authorization and credentials 
from the Almighty. 

Verse 29. This statement indi- 
cates that the one thing God wants 
of men is that they believe in 
Jesus. 

Verses 30-31. The question here 
is ene of Jesus’ uniqueness. His 
hearers suggested that he must of- 
fer better credentials if he was to 
have their belief. They compared 
his act of feeding the multitude 
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to the manna that Moses gave 
the Israelites in the wilderness 
(Exodus 16; Psalms 105:40). 
Their comment may suggest that 
Jesus was no greater than Moses. 
It may also reflect a Jewish tradi- 
tion that the Messiah would bring 
manna, the miraculous food, when 
he came. 

Verses 32-33. Jesus first set the 
record straight. It was God who 
gave the manna, not Moses. The 
One who gave is the One who is 
still giving. God gave manna for 
the body through Moses; God 
gives the true bread of spiritual 
nourishment for the soul through 
Jesus. In contrast to the manna, 
which was given to one nation, 
this spiritual food is for all the 
world. 

Verse 34. Still thinking of their 
physical hunger, the hearers 
asked for a continuing gift of 
bread, just as the Samaritan 


woman had asked for a continu- 
ous supply of water. 

Verse 35. Jesus is the source of 
spiritual life, strength, and 
growth. Just as the body needs 
bread and water, the soul needs 
him. Bread is the symbol of all 
nourishment. The body that lacks 
food will die. The soul that is not 
nourished will perish. 

Verse 36. Here is another in- 
stance of Jesus’ not being received 
by his own (see 1:11). Some 
who had seen his miracles, heard 
his message, and experienced his 
presence refused what he offered. 
They had seen the light, but they 
chose the darkness. 

Verses 37-40. It is the will of 
the Father that all persons should 
gain life. He has provided a way 
for them to do so. In fact, he has 
taken the initiative. Not only has 
he given Christ to men; he has 
given men to Christ. They are his 


to nurture, to feed, to sustain. His 
will is one with that of the Father. 
Both the Father and the Son are 
anxious that no one be lost. Thus, 
there is a strong statement that 
anyone who turns toward Jesus 
will be received. 

Verse 39. While this Gospel 
maintains that eternal life is 
available here and now, it also 
looks to the future. Since eternal 
life is a matter of quality rather 
than quantity, we can enter it 
now. However, the fact of physi- 
cal death is recognized, and the 
promise of resurrection is made. 
The phrase “raise up” expresses 
this promise, and it is repeated 
several times in the next few 
verses (40, 44, 54). 

The life Jesus gives has the 
qualities of eternality; it is both 
present and future. Like physical 
life it exists only when it is prop- 
erly nurtured. 


LEADER‘’S HELPS J BOND FLEMING 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you begin your preparation, 
review the lessons we studied last 
month, especially the one on Jan- 
uary 22, “Who Is Jesus?” and the 
one on January 29, “Why Is 
Christ Our Authority?” Today’s 
lesson is the sixth in the series on 
“The Significance of the Work of 
Christ.” One of the most signifi- 
cant things about the work of 
Christ is that he satisfies life’s 
hunger. The purpose of this les- 
son is to consider with adults the 
fact that we do have hungers in 
life and the way Christ satisfies 
them. 

List some things you want or 
hunger for. Are all of them tangi- 
ble, or are some intangible? Con- 
sider prayerfully the needs of 
your class members; they may 
need physical things, but some 
may have too many things. Their 
lives may be possessed by them. 
Material things are necessary, but 
they are not enough. 

The resources for this lesson are 
richer than for any other lesson 
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so far in this series. I speak par- 
ticularly of the students’ materials 
in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. The International Les- 
son Annual, 1961, and Epworth 
Notes will also prove useful. Other 
resources are listed in the box 
on page 50. Suggestions for ap- 
proved audio-visual materials ap- 
pear in the current issue of Fore- 
cast (available free from any 
Cokesbury store). 

Use the daily Bible readings. 
Study your hymnal. I refer fre- 
quently to The Methodist Hymnal 
because I hope it is available and 
because it is such a marvelous 
collection of good poems. 

Obtain a copy of The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 8. Your 
church library may have it. The 
interpretation of this chapter 
(John 6) alone is worth the price 
of the volume. You may have 
difficulty in grasping the full sig- 
nificance of this great chapter 
without the benefit of a commen- 
tary. 

I suggest again that you study 
the daily newspapers, especially 
the advertisements. You may be 
impressed, or depressed, by the 


claims of business houses to cure 
our ills or to satisfy our hungers 
if only we will switch to their 
brand or use their products. Plan 
to take a Sunday edition of the 
newspaper to class. 

Prepare in mind and heart to 
proclaim to the class that Christ 
satisfies life’s hunger. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Physical food is important but 

not enough 

Our deeper hungers 

How does Christ satisfy life’s 

hungers? 

V. “What must we do... ?” 

. “Lord, give us this bread al- 
ways” 


III. 
IV. 


To BEGIN 


First, make some such state- 
ment as this: Doubtless all of us 
had breakfast this morning and 
so are not hungry for physical 
nourishment. But surely some of 
us—if not all of us—are hungry 
for refreshment of the soul. Life 
has some hungers that cannot be 
satisfied at the breakfast table. 
Today’s lesson concerns these hun- 
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gers and the Christ who satisfies 
them. 


How TO PROCEED 

I. Scriptural background 
Give the context for the printed 
Scripture. It follows the feeding 
of the multitude. Here we see Je- 
sus’ disappointment. The people 
failed to understand the signifi- 


cance of the feeding; they fol- 
lowed him for the physical nour- 
ishment he gave them but failed 
to recognize his power to feed the 
soul on the bread of eternal life. 
Note Potthoff’s discussion of 
spiritual food (Adult Student). 
Recall here the story of the 
woman to whom Jesus offered the 
water of life and who misunder- 
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stood what he meant (chapter 4). 
That story described Jesus as the 
water of life; in this chapter Jesus 
is presented as the bread of life. 


II. Physical food is important but 
not enough 


Jesus recognized the importance 
of physical food. According to 
John’s story of the feeding of the 
multitude (Monday’s daily read- 
ing), Jesus was the one who sug- 
gested that the people be fed. 
Note also that Jesus included a 
petition for “daily bread” in the 
prayer he taught his disciples 
(Matthew 6). You may also call 
attention to the fact that Jesus 


‘was tempted to devote his life to 


social service, providing bread for 
his people (Matthew 4:3). 

Bread is important, but it is not 
enough. This lesson the Jews had 
learned through their long his- 
tory. (See Deuteronomy 8:3.) 

Give the class a chance to an- 
swer these questions: Do the 
people you know appear to live 
thing-centered lives or spirit-cen- 
tered lives? What is the differ- 
ence? Some of our difficulties 
grow out of the fact that we as a 
people are trying to live thing- 
centered lives in a spirit-centered 
universe. We are developing 
greater material resources; we 
have more power, greater speed, 
more things to make living easy. 
But often these things are in the 
saddle and seem to ride man. 

Let the class discuss these ques- 
tions: Do modern families have 
more or less genuine enjoyment 
than did families when you were 
a child? Do your children or 
grandchildren seem to have as 
much genuine pleasure as you had 
when you were young? 

The answers will not be defi- 
nitely Yes or No, but such ques- 
tions may lead people to see that 
some things about the old days 
were good and some were not so 
good. At the same time they may 
be led to realize that, for all our 
possessions, we have many prob- 
lems, too; and especially they may 
be led to see that the comparison 
in happiness does not depend di- 
rectly upon the number of our 
possessions. 

The United States has been 
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Recommended Resources* 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8; Abingdon Press; $8.75 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10 


The Gospel of John, by G. H. C. Macgregor (“The Moffatt New Tes- 
tament Commentary” series); Harper and Brothers; $3.50 
The Fourth Gospel and the Later Epistles, by John Knox; Abingdon 


Press, 1945; $1.50 


The Message of the Fourth Gospel, by Eric L. Titus; Abingdon 


Press, 1957; $3.50 


Reading the Gospel of John, by James P. Berkeley; Judson Press, 


1958; $3.75 


The Gospel of John, Volumes 1 and 2, by William Barclay (“The 
Daily Study Bible” series); The Westminster Press; $2.50 each 





* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 





blessed for a number of years 
with an expanding economy. Our 
people are assuming that prosper- 
ity will continue. We need inner 
resources that will enable us to 
withstand the subtle temptations 
to self-satisfaction and idolatry 
which come with prosperity; we 
also need the power to stand firm 
even in the face of serious eco- 
nomic reverses, social upheaval, 
or physical calamity. 


III. Our deeper hungers 
Potthoff (Adult Student) pro- 


vides an excellent interpretation 
of these deeper hungers. He dis- 
cusses our hunger for “The Bread 
of Courage” and “The Bread of 
Meaning” as examples of such 
spiritual hungers. Note also 
the hungers Quimby discusses in 
Wesley Quarterly. Let the class 
help you list what they consider 
to be the hungers that go beyond 
tangible things. 

The German philosopher Ru- 
dolf Eucken pointed out that every 
generation has developed a dis- 
tinctive spiritual life. Life funda- 
mentally is a spiritual enterprise. 
Man wants to know what he is, 
who he is, and where he is going. 
Things cannot give him answers; 
neither can science. Man finds his 
answers through faith. 


IV. How does Christ satisfy life’s 
hungers? 


This is essentially the question 
that the Jews asked of Jesus in 
John 6:30. When he talked about 
the bread of life, they taunted Je- 
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sus by saying, in effect, “Our 
fathers had manna in the wilder- 
ness. Can you equal that?” Again, 
in 6:42, the Jews ridiculed Jesus 
as simply “the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we 
know.” 

There is perhaps an answer to 
this question in the analogy of 
eating food. When a man is tired 
and hungry, he becomes grouchy 
and irritable. But if he can rest 
a while and have a meal, he be- 
comes himself again, more agree- 
able and more understanding. He 
has been refreshed and strength- 
ened by the food. Thus it is when 
one partakes of Christ in spirit. 

Try to help the class understand 
the symbolic meaning of Jesus’ 
words. When we bathe our spirits 
in the spirit of Christ, feed our 
minds with his teachings, make 
his ways our ways, his power 
somehow becomes our power. 
Thus we may be able to say with 
Paul, “I can do all things in him 
who strengthens me” (Philippians 
4:13). 

You may wish to point out that 
the Fourth Gospel does not re- 
port the establishment of the 
Lord’s Supper. However, the dis- 
cussion in chapter 6 of Jesus as the 
bread of life provides a helpful 
interpretation of the deeper mean- 
ing of the Sacrament. 

Christ satisfies life’s hungers 
because he reveals God to us. He 
brings us forgiveness and a spirit 
of forgiveness. (What is the dif- 
ference?) He brings us restora- 
tion. 


You may resort here to the 
poets. If you have access to The 
Methodist Hymnal, consider 112, 
a poem by Harry Webb Farring- 
ton; or 120, a poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier, especially 
stanza 3. You may want to quote 
318, George Matheson’s “O Love 
That Wilt Not Let Me Go”; or 
332, a poem by George W. Doane, 
especially stanza 4. 


V. “What must we do... ?” 


This question appears in John 
6:28. It was provoked by Jesus’ 
statement: “Do not labor for the 
food which perishes, but for the 
food which endures to eternal 
life” (6:27). When the people 
asked, “What must we do, to be 
doing the work of God?” Jesus 
answered, “This is the work of 
God, that you believe in him 
whom he has sent” (6:29). 

Beliefs do matter; they are ex- 
tremely important. They make life 
what it is. Consider some attrac- 
tive people you know. What 
makes them attractive? Usually 
they are persons of profound 
faith. 

The importance of belief has 
been emphasized by C. J. Jung: 

“During the past thirty years, 
people from all the civilized coun- 
tries of the earth have consulted 
me. ... Among all my patients in 
the second half of life—that is to 
say, over thirty-five—there has 
not been one whose problem in 
the last resort was not that of find- 
ing a religious outlook on life. It 
is safe to say that every one of 
them fell ill because he had lost 
that which the living religions of 
every age have given to their fol- 
lowers, and none of them has been 
really healed who did not regain 
his religious outlook.” 1 

Compare this quote with Simon 
Peter’s confession as reported in 
6: 66-69. When many people drew 
back from Jesus and followed him 
no longer, Jesus asked the twelve, 
“Will you also go away?” 

Peter answered by saying, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? You 
have the words of eternal life; 
and we have believed, and have 

1 From Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 


by Carl Gustav Jung; Harcourt, Brace and 
Company; used by permission. 
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come to know, that you are the 
Holy One of God.” 


VI. “Lord, give us this bread al- 
ways” 


This was the request the people 
made of Jesus (verse 34). May it 
be ours also. Jesus’ response to 
this request is found in our mem- 
ory selection. He does give the 
bread. Indeed, he himself is the 
Bread of life. 

John 6:35-40 has been called 
the “concentrated gospel.” Note 
especially the inclusiveness of the 
invitation: “Him who comes to 
me I will not cast out.” John Bun- 
yan looked upon this as one of the 
greatest promises in all Scripture. 
The “him” is any individual or 
every individual. 

What did this promise mean to 
those who first heard these 
words? What might it mean to 
people today? Do you know of 
persons who are unable to believe 
because it is “too good to be true”? 
The best thing about the gospel, 


so multiplied thousands have 
found, is that it is true. Jesus 
gives the bread of life freely to all 
who will receive it. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Buzz groups provide an effec- 
tive way to encourage greater 
class participation in discussion. 
For this purpose divide the class 
into groups of from five to ten 
persons each, and assign the dis- 
cussion question or topic. Ask each 
group to appoint a secretary or 
reporter to make notes of the dis- 
cussion. After ten or fifteen min- 
utes reassemble the class to hear 
reports from each buzz group. The 
class as a whole may continue the 
discussion, or as leader you may 
summarize the various reports. 

Here are some suggestions for 
buzz groups: 

1. What are our deepest hun- 
gers? 

2. How can God meet these 
hungers through Christ? 

3. Count the number of times 


the terms “bread,” “bread of 
life,” and “eternal life” are found 
in John 6. What do these terms 
mean? 

4. Judging from a_ hurried 
study of the news items, edi- 
torials, and advertisements in the 
Sunday newspaper, how can a 
person try to meet the basic hun- 
gers of life? What, if anything, in 
the Sunday newspaper suggests 
that Christ is the one who can 
satisfy life’s hungers? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly, 
summarizing the main points and 
applying the lesson to daily liv- 
ing. Recognize again the fact that 
we have hungers we cannot satis- 
fy with physical food or with 
things. Christ satisfies these deep- 
er needs or hungers of life. 

One of our needs is to have our 
eyes opened to the possibilities of 
life. The lesson topic for next 
Sunday will be “Christ Opens 
Blind Eyes.” 


THE COUNSELOR uff EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


A man approaching middle life 
came to me with a strange story. 
His father had enjoyed few of 
life’s privileges and so had decided 
to make up for it through his son. 
He instructed his son to be a go- 
getter, to decide what he wanted 
and then go after it and fight for 
it. If anyone got in his way, he 
should blast him out of it. Soft- 
ness and _ consideration were 
words to be blotted out of his 
vocabulary and his life. 

The son learned his father’s 
lesson well, and for years he went 
at the tasks of life ruthlessly. He 
made money, and he made ene- 
mies. He was successful by some 
standards. 

When he came to me, this man 
was a beaten individual. He had 





Dr. JACKSON is pastor of The Mamaro- 
neck Methodist Church, Mamaroneck, 
New York. 


never been himself. He had al- 
ways been the puppet of his fa- 
ther’s emotions. This was not good 
enough to build a life on. He said, 
“Life is empty. I have everything, 
but I have nothing.” 

Then he talked of how he felt 
about himself. He hated himself 
for being what he was. He wanted 
to be kind and good, but he did 
not know how. He had played a 
role so long he could not find out 
who he really was deep inside. 

This man was hungering and 
thirsting for a self he could re- 
spect, for here was the starting 
point for winning the respect of 
others. He had learned how to 
drive others, but he had never 
learned how to inspire their love 
or confidence. To live without 
self-respect or the love and confi- 
dence of others destroys the inner 
recesses of life itself. 

We began the slow and painful 
process of trying to unwind the 
tangled emotions of the past and 
rebuild the kind of feelings that 
would make it possible for him to 


win the regard of others rather 
than compel their slavish re- 
sponse. 

This was an extreme case, to be 
sure; but perhaps, more than we 
ever realize, we allow the duties 
of life to shut us off from the ex- 
periences and relationships that 
nourish our souls. 

Jesus regarded his life so high- 
ly that he never felt threatened 
by other persons. He could move 
toward them in confidence and so 
help them release their own best 
selves. He knew the deep hungers 
that stirred their souls. With him 
they did not have to live in pre- 
tense. He welcomed their utter 
honesty. 

No matter how many mistakes 
persons had made, Jesus led them 
to see the best self within them, 
waiting to be realized. They no 
longer had to live in fear or try 
to be somebody they did not want 
to be. They could be the person 
God wanted them to be. This is 
perhaps the deepest hunger of the 
soul. 
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FEBRUARY 12: 


Christ Opens Blind Eyes 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED 4 RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 7 through 9. 
This treatment deals with the por- 
tion printed in the students’ pe- 
riodicals. 


JOHN 9: 24-38 


The story of the man who was 
born blind is a study in the devel- 
opment of insight rather than 
sight. By clearly defined steps the 
man who had been healed passed 
through several estimates of Je- 
sus’ nature. He started by speak- 
ing of “the man called Jesus” (9: 
11). He next described him as “a 
prophet” (9:17) and then as a 
man from God (9:33). He finally 
called him “Lord” (9:38) and 
professed belief in him. Mean- 
while, the learned questioners re- 
mained blind to what had hap- 
pened and blind to Jesus’ identity. 

At the same time the story illus- 
trates the theme that Jesus is the 
light of the world. He had so pro- 
claimed himself in another of the 
great “I am” passages (8:12). 
Here he is shown as the giver of 
light. 

The setting is Jerusalem at the 
time of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The healing of the blind man took 
place on a Sabbath, a situation 
that led some to accuse Jesus of 
the sin of Sabbathbreaking. In 
giving sight to a beggar who had 
been blind from birth, Jesus 
created a controversy concerning 
himself. Out of the debate came 
the clear-cut teaching that he is 
the light of the world. 

Verse 24. The healed man was 
recalled by the Pharisees, who 
had already questioned both him 
and his parents. The fact that he 
was summoned a second time in- 
dicates that this was a formal 
hearing of some sort. 

The Pharisees prepared for the 
examination by warning the man, 


a2 


“Give God the praise.” This was 
a technical statement designed, 
like our courtroom oath, to get the 
truth from a witness. 

The Pharisees, however, sought 
not the truth but agreement with 
their own judgment. They had 
agreed, probably because of his 
actions on the Sabbath, that Jesus 
was a sinner. They attempted to 
drive the healed man into shar- 
ing their condemnation of him. 

Verse 25. There followed a con- 
test between honest common 
sense and shrewd argument. The 
healed man admitted that he was 
in no position to judge the char- 
acter of his benefactor. But he did 
know his own experience. The 
fact of his sight after lifelong 
blindness was one thing he knew. 
He stood by that and took the 
consequences. 

Verses 26-27. The line of ques- 
tioning forced him to make judg- 
ments; and in trying to answer the 
questions of his examiners, he 
answered his own. Yet he recog- 
nized how hard it is to answer 
those who do not want the truth. 

Verses 28-29. The examiners de- 
fended their position by suggesting 
that the healed man was a dis- 
ciple of an obscure teacher while 
they drew their position from the 
famed Moses. This was a chal- 
lenge to Jesus’ authority and to 
his own statement concerning his 
origin (8:42). 

Verses 30-33. The healed man 
argued that common sense taught 
that God was the source of his 
sight and that Jesus must be from 
God since he gave it. He who is 
the source of good does not work 
his great deeds through sinners. 
Therefore, Jesus, far from being 
a sinner, must stand close to God. 
The healing was unique in all his- 
tory. God must be the source of 
the healer’s power. 


Verse 34. This argument was 
too much for the questioners, 
They were men learned in the 
Scriptures and accustomed to 
judging spiritual achievement. 
This man, who had been a beggar 
and a sinner, was attempting to 
instruct them. 

That the healed man was a sin- 
ner and that he was “born in utter 
sin” were clear to the Pharisees. 
It was part of their belief that 
such physical handicaps as blind- 
ness were punishment for sin. For 
a person to be born blind was 
clear proof that either he was 
guilty of prenatal sin or his par- 
ents were gross sinners. Some 
rabbis taught that a child could 
sin before birth. 

For his courage and honesty the 
healed man received harsh treat- 
ment. To be cast out was to be ex- 
communicated. Such punishment 
could be for a period of months or 
for life. For its duration one was 
to be treated as a leper. The one 
cast out became a real outcast. 

Verses 35-36. Jesus sought the 
outcast. Finding him, he asked 
him a general question concern- 
ing his belief. The term “Son of 
man” was one widely used for the 
expected Messiah. The healed man 
surely was familiar with it. 

His answer suggests that he was 
a practical man. He wanted per- 
sonal knowledge upon which to 
base his belief. This fits in with his 
earlier position that he knew what 
he had experienced. He was not 
ready to believe in a vague, super- 
natural being. He wanted person- 
al acquaintance. 

Verses 37-38. Jesus revealed 
himself to the man thus prepared 
and ready to receive him. The 
result was immediate response. 
Knowledge of Jesus led to faith in 
him. Faith in him led to worship. 
Insight brought commitment. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 

Begin your preparation by re- 
lating this lesson to the unit on 
“The Significance of the Work of 
Christ.” We have studied about 
Christ as the water of life and as 
the bread of life; now we are to 
study about him as the light of the 
world. Study 114 in The Method- 
ist Hymnal, “Light of the World, 
We Hail Thee”; or 118, “O Master 
Workman of the Race.” From The 
Cokesbury Worship Hymnal you 
may want to read the poem “Open 
My Eyes, That I May See” (89). 

The purpose of this lesson is to 
consider Christ as the opener of 
blind eyes in all areas of life. These 
include not just physical health 
but also emotional and mental 
health, social problems, and, most 
of all, spiritual well-being. (This 
lesson is particularly appropriate 
for Race Relations Sunday.) 

You will find excellent material 
in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. Use also The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual and Ep- 
worth Notes. Study the daily 
Bible readings. Other helps are 
listed on page 50. 

This lesson has a long scriptural 
background, chapters 7 through 
9. It would be well to read all the 
Scripture with the aid of a com- 
mentary. The Interpreter’s Bible 
will fill your cup to running over. 
Study particularly chapter 9. 

There is humor as well as spirit- 
ual enlightenment in the discus- 
sions between the angry Pharisees 
and the man who was healed, his 
parents, and Jesus. None are so 
blind as those who will not see. 
This was the accusation Jesus 
finally made to the Pharisees. 

May Christ open your eyes and 
give you a vision of the possibili- 
ties this lesson affords. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Blindness concerning sin and 
sickness 

III. Religion and health 

IV. “I am the light of the world” 

V. “One thing I know” 

VI. “You are the light of the 
world” 


To BrEcIn 

This is one way to begin: On 
January 22, three weeks ago, we 
studied about Christ as the water 
of life. Last Sunday, February 5, 
we studied about Christ as the 
bread of life. The lesson topic for 
today is “Christ Opens Blind 
Eyes.” (Read, if you wish, the 
poem “Light of the World, We 
Hail Thee.”) The study centers 
in Jesus’ healing of the man born 
blind. This incident serves as an 
illustration of Jesus as the light 
of the world. Jesus enabled men 
then, and enables men now, to 
see the possibilities of life. 


How TO PRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 

This lesson has a long scrip- 
tural background—John 7 through 
9. In chapter 7 we read about Je- 
sus’ third visit to Jerusalem. On 
the first visit Jesus had cleansed 
the Temple (2:13-25). On his sec- 
ond visit he had cured the sick 
man at the Bethzatha pool. This 
had led to a discussion of Sab- 
bath observance (5:1-18). Jesus’ 
third visit brought a continuance 
of the controversy regarding Sab- 
bath observance and his author- 
ity. 

The lesson writers pay most of 
their attention to chapter 9, from 
which the printed Scripture 
comes. However, some immortal 
verses in chapters 7 and 8 may 
well be mentioned. 

During the controversy about 
Jesus’ authority he set forth the 
tremendous promise in 7:17. If we 
really want to do God’s will, we 
can find that will. 

Other great promises are the 
memory selection, 8:12, about 
which we will say more later, and 
8:31-32, which is perhaps the 
most winsome promise ever made. 

Jesus’ challenge to the Jews in 
7:24 is also worth considering: 
“Do not judge by appearances, but 
judge with right judgment.” 

The main study of this lesson 
deals with chapter 9. There are 
five episodes in this chapter. 

The first describes the healing 
of the man born blind and the ex- 


citement this 
(verses 1-12). 

The second relates the inter- 
view between the man and the 
Pharisees, who were severely 
critical of this good work, especial- 
ly because it had been done on the 
Sabbath (verses 13-17). . 

The third tells how the un- 
believing, “blind” Pharisees sum- 
moned the parents of this man in 
an effort to discredit the good 
work and the One who did it 
(verses 18-23). 

The fourth presents a second 


healing created 


‘interview of the Pharisees with 


the man himself, in which the 
latter teased, even taunted, the 
Pharisees and maddened them 
(verses 24-34). 

The fifth scene shows Jesus 
revealing himself to the man he 
had healed and encountering the 
blind Pharisees (verses 35-41). 


II. Blindness concerning sin and 
sickness 


Jesus’ disciples asked him, 
“Who sinned, this man or his par- 
énts, that he was born blind?” 
(9:2). Note Potthoff’s discussion 
in Adult Student of the topic “Sin 
and Sickness.” You may refer 
also to the problem of suffering in 
Job. 

The traditional view then—and, 
unfortunately, to a large extent 
now—was that there is always a 
direct relationship between sin 
and sickness. Sickness is evi- 
dence of sin. But Jesus did not 
accept this tradition. Job did not 
accept it either. 

One suggestion for involving 
the group concerns the question 
of how to deal with those today 
who maintain that sickness or 
misfortune is evidence of sin and 
that, conversely, health and pros- 
perity prove a person’s righteous- 
ness. 

Jesus recognized that there 
sometimes was a connection be- 
tween sickness and sin. For ex- 
ample, after healing one man he 
warned him, “See, you are well! 
Sin no more, that nothing worse 
befall you” (5:14). As a preface 
to some healings, Jesus forgave 
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the sins of the persons involved. 
But suffering did not always 
mean sin. Consider, for example, 
Jesus’ own suffering and hard- 
ship. Yet he had lived a blameless 
life. Jesus sought to open blind 
eyes concerning the relationship 
of sin and sickness. 


III. Religion and health 
Undoubtedly there will be 


many questions in the minds of 





Artist: Martin Feuerstein 


own—it is a temple of the living 
God. 

The influence of religion on 
health goes beyond just proper 
care. It encourages one’s will to 
live and also one’s will to be well. 
Potthoff (Adult Student) has an 
interesting discussion of this 
topic. Many people prefer to be 
sick, sick enough to demand at- 
tention, sick enough to avoid re- 
sponsibilities of living. 


Hanfstaengl, Munich 


“Jesus Healing the Sick” 


class members concerning heal- 
ings wrought by Jesus. Consider 
with them the stimulating sugges- 
tions made by Quimby in his in- 
terpretation of the lesson in Wes- 
ley Quarterly. Consider also a 
number of the topics in Potthoff’s 
discussion of the lesson (Adult 
Student): “The Will to Be Well,” 
“Miraculous Cures,” “The Heal- 
ing Power of God,” “Spiritual 
Foundations of Health,” and “Be- 
yond Physical Healing.” 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween religion and health; it is not 
accidental. It may or may not be 
miraculous. We are sometimes in- 
clined to use the word “miracle” 
too quickly or too easily. Religion 
should inspire a person to take 
proper care of himself in terms of 
diet, rest, and relaxation. This, of 
course, is simply good sense; but, 
beyond this, the religious person 
recognizes that his body is not his 


34. 


A doctor once offered to open 
the eyes of a blind beggar by a 
free operation. The blind man 
considered the offer but then re- 
fused it, saying he did not want 
to run the risk of the operation. 
The doctor, however, felt the real 
reason was that the man did not 
want to run the risk of having to 
make his own living. 

Not everyone really wants to 
be well. But religion can inspire 
such persons to become participat- 
ing and contributing members of 
society. 

Beyond this encouragement re- 
ligion offers a person forgiveness 
and gives him faith in God as the 
Great Physician, whose concern 
it is that we be well. This faith 
inspires our response to the heal- 
ing power of God. Doctors do not 
heal us; we do not heal ourselves. 
Doctors use medicines to help us 
co-operate with God’s healing 


power, which is present in all 
areas of life. 

Yet the question arises, What 
of those who are not healed by 
their faith, and what of those who 
are organically ill and who, 
though they seem to have faith, 
are not healed even with the best 
of medical care? To make the mat- 
ter worse, sometimes these ills or 
injuries are in no way self-in- 
flicted. 

Such situations represent the 
problem of pain, the problem of 
evil. Men have not found any in- 
tellectual answer to it. Christ does 
not offer men an_ explanation 
of it or necessarily freedom from 
it, but he does offer victory over 
it. Quimby (Wesley Quarterly) 
calls attention to some who have 
rejoiced beyond their illness. Can 
you think of persons in your com- 
munity, or even perhaps members 
of your class, who have found joy 
beyond their suffering? 


IV. “I am the light of the world” 


This topic is a quotation from 
the memory selection, John 8:12. 
To the Evangelist the healing of 
the man born blind was a sign 
that illustrated his sermon on Je- 
sus as the light of the world. Just 
as Jesus gave the blind man 
power to see with his eyes, so Je- 
sus gives to those who will receive 
it sensitivity to spiritual truth and 
insight. 

Note what Jesus said in answer 
to the question about whose sin 
caused this man to be born blind. 
He said the man was blind not be- 
cause of anyone’s sin but “that the 
works of God might be made 
manifest in him.” Those who are 
able, with God’s help, to triumph 
over their worry and suffering do 
make manifest the wonderful 
work of God. 

Suffering can be a way to in- 
sight. A great Greek tragedian, 
Aeschylus, said in his Agamem- 
non: “Wisdom cometh by suffer- 
ing.” Hegel, a great German phi- 
losopher, said that a man does not 
begin to live until his heart has 
been broken. 

Jesus is the light of the world 
whereby men may see beyond the 
darkness. The daily Bible reading 
for Sunday says: 
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Arise, shine; for your light has 
come, 
and the glory of the Lorp has 
risen upon you. 
(Isaiah 60:1.) 


Surely Christ is the light of the 
world. 


V. “One thing I know” 


This is the testimony of the man 
who was healed. He gave this 
testimony during his second in- 
terview with the Pharisees. He 
appealed to the facts of experi- 
ence, and such an appeal cannot 
be refuted. Scientists concern 
themselves with facts. So in our 
religious lives we should be hon- 
est and face facts. To what extent 
can we say with the healed man, 
“One thing I know”? 

Trace the development of the 
man’s attitude. He was in need; 
he wanted to be healed; he obeyed 
the voice that said to him, “Go, 
wash”; he returned, seeing. He 
did not know the nature of the 
man who had told him to go; he 
credited the healing simply to 
“the man called Jesus.” 

In his first interview with the 
Pharisees the healed man said of 
Jesus, “He is a prophet.” During 
the second interview the man be- 
came bolder and said that this 
one whom the Pharisees con- 
demned must be from God. 
Later, when Jesus revealed him- 
self, the man said, “Lord, I be- 
lieve.” 

Something of this same se- 
quence may be traced in our own 
experience. Similar stages of de- 
velopment are suggested in the 
poem “O the Bitter Shame and 
Sorrow” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
215). 


Perhaps some in your group 
would be willing to witness to the 
rest in terms of “one thing I 
know.” 


VI. “You are the light of the 
world” 


This quotation comes from Je- 
sus’ Sermon on the Mount. To 
what extent is your class a light 
in your community? What blinded 
eyes—blinded by emotional prej- 
udice, racial pride, economic class, 
spiritual aloofness—has your class 
helped open? 

Point out that every person 
who follows Christ should be an 
instrument of healing. The church 
as a redemptive fellowship should 
be an instrument of healing, and 
to a large extent it is. Through its 
hospitals and homes it ministers 
to broken bodies and even gives 
sight to the blind. But through its 
ministry of proclaiming the gos- 
pel, through its manifesting the 
work of God, the church opens the 
eyes of persons to the possibilities 
of life. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This lesson may well be pre- 
sented by means of a panel dis- 
cussion. Appoint a leader and 
three or four panel members from 
the class. (If you wish, you may 
serve as leader.) The leader in- 
troduces the members of the 
panel and the subject for consider- 
ation and then throws the discus- 
sion open to the panel members. 
There are no prepared addresses; 
panel members discuss the topic 
informally among _ themselves. 
They should, of course, have 
studied the subject in advance. 

The leader summarizes from 
time to time and sees that the dis- 


cussion keeps to the subject. Fi- 
nally he invites the audience to 
direct questions to individual 
panel members or to make com- 
ments of their own. 

For this lesson such a panel 
may discuss as many of the fol- 
lowing questions as the class pe- 
riod permits: 

1. To what extent was the op- 
position to Jesus due to his heal- 
ing on the Sabbath, and to what 
extent was it due to his claims of 
power? 

2. What is faith healing? Do 
you know of authentic cases of 
faith healing? What should be the 
attitude of Methodists toward 
faith healing? 

3. What can you say to persons 
who feel that misfortune and ill- 
ness are the result of sin? 

4. In what way is forgiving love 
a healing power? Cite some in- 
stances of such healing. 

5. What are some ways in 
which the church (as a redemp- 
tive fellowship) and Christians 
are instruments of healing? 

If you prefer, these questions 
may be used for discussion by 
buzz groups or by the class as 
a whole. 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly, 
summarizing the main points; and 
apply the lesson. Almost certain- 
ly there are blind spots in the lives 
of members of your class. Christ 
opens blind eyes. 

We have talked about Christ 
as the water of life, the bread of 
life, the light of the world. Next 
Sunday our topic will be “Christ 
Gives Life Eternal.” Ask the class 
to give careful study to this im- 
portant lesson. 


THE COUNSELOR va EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


The things that blind us come 
from within. We confound our 
vision by our fears, by our preju- 
dices, by our doubts. 


A short circuit, a blown fuse, 
puts us into darkness. Often our 
unreasonable emotions are able to 
short-circuit our wisdom and 
sound judgment. We blow an emo- 
tional fuse and are plunged into 
the darkness of bitterness and re- 
sentment. 

It takes light to see, for our op- 


tic nerves are responsive to light 
radiation. Darkness is a negative 
thing—simply the absence of 
light. All the darkness in the 
world is not able to put out the 
light of one candle. Darkness is 
inert, negative, and yet the source 
of hazard. 

Isaiah spoke of “a great light” 
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seen by those who walked in dark- 
ness (9:2). Jesus is known as the 
light of the world. He pointed out 
to men that light should be 
valued, used, put on a candle- 
stick and not under a bushel. He 
reminds us always that it is bet- 
ter to light a candle than to curse 
the dark. 

Light is positive. It is a source 
of revelation. It makes clear what 
before was obscure. Much of a 
counselor’s task is to throw light 
on feelings. But, interestingly 
enough, the light comes from 
within the person seeking help. 
It grows as he begins to under- 
stand his own deep feelings. 

The same procedure must be 
followed when a person considers 
mass judgments, which rate a per- 
son by some group he belongs to 
rather than as an individual. 

Jesus was highly skilled in this 
art of making persons turn the 
light of conscience on their own 
deeds. He could make issues come 
to life and walk up and down be- 
fore their imaginations. Thus the 
persons who were quick to judge 
the Samaritan because of his race 
were obliged to see that persons 
are judged by what they do. The 
representatives of traditional re- 
ligion came off second best when 
contrasted with the Samaritan 
who was willing to do the good 
they merely professed. 

One of the worst forms of 
blindness is the kind that can see 
but refuses to do so. In its extreme 
form it makes a person completely 
unresponsive to light. More gen- 
erally it blinds him to what he 
does not want to see. 

Such blindness may begin with 
unwillingness to see oneself as he 
really is. Yet many persons are 
so harsh in self-judgment that they 
make life miserable for them- 
selves. 

Jesus invited persons to love 
themselves, not in the form of un- 
reasonable self-indulgence, but 
rather in the kind of self-regard 
that leads to self-discipline and 
self-fulfillment. When persons 
can see themselves thus, they are 
in a better position to use sound 
standards of judgment in seeing 
and valuing others. This kind of 
sight is essential to maturity. 
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FEBRUARY 19: 


Christ Gives Life Eternal 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED if RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 10 and 11. This 
treatment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


Joun 11:17-27, 38-44 


The raising of Lazarus climaxes 
a series of signs. Like those that 
precede it, this demonstration re- 
veals Jesus’ nature. It involves 
power over the physical world, 
but its purpose is spiritual. The 
story has been included in the 
Gospel in line with the writer’s 
avowed purpose (20:31). The 
raising of Lazarus sets the stage 
for the presentation of a great 
truth. It is intended to lead the 
reader to accept Jesus as the 
source of life. 

The familiar pattern of the mis- 
understood saying appears again. 
Jesus spoke of Lazarus as hav- 
ing fallen asleep. The disciples 
took this literally. The way was 
then open for the statement of the 
spiritual truth that Christ gives 
life eternal. 

The relationship of the raising 
of Lazarus to eternal life should 
be seen as a symbolic one. Just 
as in the earlier signs, the physi- 
cal illustrated the spiritual but 
was different from it. The water 
in the well was not the living 
water; the bread of the feeding 
miracle was not the bread from 
heaven; the life of the restored 
Lazarus was not the eternal life. 
Lazarus was brought from the 
tomb but would return to it some 
time later. The soul that has Je- 
sus never dies. 

The central figure of the story 
is not Lazarus; it is Jesus. Lazarus 
is the symbol; Jesus is the truth. 
The extension of the life of the 
one symbolically demonstrates 
the life-giving power of the other. 
Jesus had given the essentials for 


life—water, bread, light; on this 
occasion he gave life itself. 

Jesus not only gives life; he is 
life. The life that is eternal is not 
withheld until the last day. It is 
present where Jesus is present. 
Believers are brought into it by 
a resurrection experience. Accept- 
ance of Christ takes them from 
darkness into light, from death 
into life. 

Verse 17. Jesus came to Beth- 
any, the home of Lazarus and his 
sisters, Martha and Mary. That 
he had been a welcome visitor in 
their home is shown by the way 
the story is told. Lazarus is men- 
tioned earlier (11:3) as the one 
whom Jesus loved. The sisters had 
sent word of their brother’s ill- 
ness, assuming that Jesus would 
be interested. To their disappoint- 
ment Jesus had delayed his ar- 
rival. 

When he did come, it was four 
days after Lazarus had died. The 
Gospel of John characteristically 
includes such details of time, 
quantity, and distance to demon- 
strate the greatness of Jesus’ ac- 
tions. Here, for instance, the 
passing of four days removes any 
doubt as to whether Lazarus was 
really dead. In accordance with 
Jewish custom the body had been 
placed in the tomb on the day of 
death. 

Verses 18-19. The nearness of 
Bethany to Jerusalem explains 
both the presence of so many wit- 
nesses to the miracle and the rapid 
spread of the report concerning 
it. Many friends had come the 
short distance to console the be- 
reaved sisters. Some of them 
quickly carried the news to the 
Jerusalem authorities. 

Verses 20-22. The differences in 
the personalities of Martha and 
Mary are indicated here and de- 
veloped more fully in other sec- 
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tions (12:1-8; Luke 10:38-42). 
Martha, the more active sister, 
went to meet Jesus and to make 
a practical suggestion for action. 
Mary, the quieter but more sensi- 
tive sister, waited until she was 
called (verse 28). 

The words of both sisters 
(verses 21 and 32) implied strong 
faith and suggested that Jesus 
might have prevented Lazarus’ 
death. It was Martha, however, 
who recognized that Jesus’ special 
relationship with God might yet 
work wonders. 

Verses 23-24. The Pharisees be- 
lieved and taught that there would 
be a resurrection at the end of the 
age. Martha thought this was 
what Jesus meant by his state- 
ment that her brother would rise 
again. She accepted his statement 
as an attempt at consoling her 
rather than a promise of immedi- 
ate help. He was saying what 
others had said and what she al- 
ready accepted. He was offering 
something in the future. Martha 
wanted something immediate. 


Verses 25-26. At this point we 
find the greatest of the “I am” 
statements. Jesus is the resurrec- 
tion, the means of regaining life, 
and he is life itself. He does not 
do away with physical death; but 
even though a believer dies, he 
shall live. Jesus did not deny the 
Pharisees’ doctrine of a final 
resurrection of the righteous, but 
he repeated the teaching that 
eternal life can begin here and 
now. 

Verse 27. Martha’s reply to the 
question about her belief was a 
threefold recognition of Jesus as 
the Messiah. She did not answer 
directly his question concerning 
resurrection and life. She simply 
confessed her faith in him. She 
accepted him as “the Christ, the 
Son of God,” the Coming One, 
and, in complete trust, left mat- 
ters in his hands. 

Verses 38-40. Following com- 
mon practice Lazarus had been 
buried in a cave, the opening of 
which had been covered by a 
stone. Jesus involved the bystand- 


ers in his action by telling them 
to remove the stone. The passage 
of four days since the burial was 
again pointed out. Martha voiced 
the opinion that decay had already 
begun. That Lazarus was dead 
was an accepted fact. The certain- 
ty of the fact underlines the great- 
ness of the miracle. The greater 
the miracle, the more men see of 
God’s power and glory. 

Verses 41-42. Jesus did not ask 
God to hear him. He thanked God 
because he had already heard 
him. His communion with the 
Father was constant, and he was 
sure of God’s will and purpose. He 
asked God to make it clear to the 
bystanders that the mighty deed 
was not his own. It was a revela- 
tion of the Almighty, and it was 
performed by his power. 

Verses 43-44. The loud call 
brought Lazarus forth - still 
clothed in the trappings of death. 
From these he had still to be re- 
leased. So men must be released 
from the bonds of sin in order to 
enter life. 


LEADER'S HELPS ia BOND FLEMING 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the unit. 
We are continuing our study of 
“The Significance of the Work of 
Christ.” We have studied about 
Christ as the water of life, the 
bread of life, the light of the 
world. This lesson concerns 
Christ as the resurrection and the 
life. This is an appropriate topic 
for the first Sunday in Lent. 

What plans, if any, has your 
class made regarding a Lenten 
study program? If no plans have 
been made, you may wish to sug- 
gest to the officers that they make 
plans that will encourage the 
members to do additional study in 
preparation for the Easter season. 
We can neither expect nor hope 
for a significant Easter unless we 
have prepared our hearts and 
minds to experience its full mean- 
ing. , 

Life eternal, I believe, is more 
spiritual than physical. This is 
a spirit-centered universe. Yet we 
tend to live thing-centered lives. 


We need to make sure that we 
give Christ a chance in our lives 
by giving more time and atten- 
tion to the spirit. 

As clearly as you can, outline 
your purpose for the lesson. As I 
see it, it is this: to help adults 
understand, from a study of the 
raising of Lazarus, that Christ can 
raise our spirits from death to 
life and can give us, even now, 
a quality of life that is eternal. 

On this Dedication Sunday, cli- 
maxing the Week of Dedication, 
challenge the members of your 
class to dedicate themselves to the 
things that are lastingly worth- 
while. 

Study carefully the interpreta- 
tions of the Lazarus story in the 
students’ periodicals and The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual. Use 
also some of the resources listed 
in the box on page 50. 

Prepare more diligently than 
usual. The lesson deserves it, and 
successful teaching depends upon 
it. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Scriptural background 
II. Death and taxes 
III. Does everyone want eternal 
life? 
IV. Jesus is “the resurrection and 
the life” 
V. “This is eternal life” 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin the dis- 
cussion of this particular lesson 
with some such statement as the 
following: 

This is the first Sunday in Lent, 
the season of preparation for East- 
er. On Easter we commemorate 
the Resurrection. It is appropriate 
that on this particular Sunday 
we should study the topic “Christ 
Gives Life Eternal.” 

These lessons during Lent 
should help us prepare for East- 
er that the risen Christ may live 
in us. If we will accept it, Christ 
can give us eternal life beginning 
now; we need not wait until after 
death to live eternally. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Present the main points of 
Quimby’s explanation of the Bible 
passage in Wesley Quarterly and 
of Potthoff’s interpretation in 
Adult Student, “The Story of 
Lazarus.” 

Remind the class that the Gos- 
pel of John is rich in symbolism. 
Recall how John uses experiences 
in actual life as bases for medita- 
tions or sermons. In this lesson 
the Gospel reaches a high point 
as the raising of Lazarus provides 
a basis for a meditation on Jesus 
as the resurrection and the life. 

The first part of the printed 
Scripture lesson tells the story of 
the conversation between Jesus 
and Martha about her deceased 
brother, Lazarus. To this sorrow- 
ful sister Jesus gave one of the 
most comforting words’ ever 
uttered, which is the memory 
selection for this lesson (11:25- 
26): “I am the resurrection and 
the life; he who believes in me, 
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though he die, yet shall he live, 
and whoever lives and believes 
in me shall never die.” And to 
Jesus’ question Martha answered 
that she did believe. We may well 
ask ourselves, Do we? 

The second portion of the 
printed Scripture tells of the 
raising of Lazarus. Concerning 
this event Arthur John Gossip 
says (in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 8, pages 648-50) three 
things leap out and attract our 
attention: 

First, there is the requirement 
laid down by Jesus, “Take away 
the stone.” Man must do all he 
can; man’s limits are God’s be- 


ginnings. 
Second, there is the foundering 
faith and shrinking spirit of 


Martha. How prone we are to give 
up before we try! 

Third, there is the complete 
faith of Jesus, as expressed in 
verses 41 and 43. (It seems likely 
that verse 42 is not directly 
quoting Jesus but is rather an 
interpolation by John.) 





II. Death and taxes 


One often hears it said that 
nothing is sure but death and 
taxes. It is possible, through de- 
vious ways, to escape taxes, but 
it is not possible to escape death. 
This sobering fact stares every 
person in the face. Concern about 
death is one of the inspirations 
for a new movement in philoso- 
phy called existentialism. 

Religion is one of man’s an- 
swers to, or efforts to answer, the 
problem of death. Can man make 
peace with death? How can he? 
The best way is to live a life 
that is worthy of man and worthy 
before God. Can man do this all 
alone? He does not have to. Christ 
gives life eternal. 


III. Does everyone want eternal 
life? 

I grew up with the idea, as 
doubtless members of your class 
did, that everybody wants to live 
forever. This is simply not so. 
Many people in the Orient, among 
Hindus and Buddhists, seek to 
escape life after death; that is, 
to escape from the wheel of re- 
birth. 

Many people do not want to 
live eternally for fear that eter- 
nal life may be a continuation of 
this life, and they have had 
enough! Others do want it in the 
hope that it will be a change for 
the better or that in “heaven” 
they may be able to get even with 
some of their so-called “friends” 
who have had such a good time 
here. 

Note the various views of im- 
mortality, including the Christian 
view, as discussed by Potthoff in 
Adult Student. To both these 
groups, those who do not want it 
and those who do, as well as to 
the Orientals, Jesus offers a new 
perspective in life, one that can 
inspire the desire to continue to 
live. He offers a perspective that 
will reorganize the views of those 
who plan to “get even.” 

It would be in order to con- 
front the class with the question: 
Do you want eternal life? What 
answer would you expect? You 
may want to pursue the question 
further by asking, Why? Why do 
you want it or not want it? 
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IV. Jesus is “the resurrection and 
the life” 


Recall how this series began. 
The topic for the first lesson was 
“That You May Believe.” The 
memory selection was from John 
20:31 and included a statement of 
purpose for the Gospel: “That 
you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in 
his name.” 

Recall also the symbolism of 
John’s Gospel. Jesus is proclaimed 
as the water of life, as the bread 
of life, as the light of the world, 
and now as the resurrection and 
the life. 

You will find helpful ideas for 
discussing this topic in the first 
part of Quimby’s interpretation 
of the lesson and in Potthoff’s 
topic “Jesus Is Resurrection.” 

Some people say that Chris- 
tianity is simply too good to be 
true. But to them we may say, 
“The best thing about Christianity 
is that it is true.” This is the tes- 
timony of multiplied thousands. 
Offer anyone in the class oppor- 
tunity to give an honest testi- 
mony to the contrary or to raise 
questions about the statement 
that Christianity is true. 

Sometimes there are desperate 
individuals who hear the gospel 
and are inclined to ask whether 
there is hope for them. To them 
one may say, “It is for such as 
you, as well as for all men, that 
Jesus came.” 

There are several hymn-poems 
that you may find helpful in this 
connection: from The Cokesbury 
Worship Hymnal, “Love Lifted 
Me” (233) and “He Keeps Me 
Singing” (110); from The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, Charles Wesley’s 


poem “O for a Thousand Tongues 
to Sing” (162), especially stanza 
5 


When Jesus comes as the resur- 
rection and the life, the redeemed 
person finds expression of his 
joy in Isaac Watts’s great poem 
“When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
148; The Cokesbury Worship 
Hymnal, 32). You may wish to 
read stanza 4. 


V. “This is eternal life” 


This topic is a statement from 
John 17:3. The Second Coming, 
which was preached by the early 
apostles, was long delayed—so 
long delayed that in the Fourth 
Gospel John interpreted the 
Second Coming and the gift of 
the Spirit with the Resurrection 
and all three of them in terms 
of the here and now. You will find 
ideas for discussing this topic in 
both student periodicals. 

Consider, for example, the vari- 
ous ways in which we enter eter- 
nal life and share in it. Potthoff 
lists two of these as topics: “One- 
ness With God” and “Trust and 
Eternal Life.” We may find eternal 
life also through service or 
through learning to appreciate 
what we already have. 

There is no way to prove eter- 
nal life except through experi- 
ence. As one gives himself to 
those things that are eternal, he 
experiences eternity even now. 
The greatest consolation and chal- 
lenge regarding life beyond death 
is a simple faith in Christ’s 
promise, “Because I live, you will 
live also” (John 14:19). When 
one accepts Christ and gives him- 
self to Christ, Christ gives life 
eternal. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Here are some topics for buzz 
groups. (The technique for using 
buzz groups was described in the 
lesson for February 5.) 

1. What is the relation between 
our faith and the experience of 
eternal life? 

2. What is the character of eter- 
nal life as Christians may expe- 
rience it; that is, what are the 
qualities of life that make it 
eternal? 

3. What, if anything, does 
earthly life have to do with eter- 
nal life? 

4. Provide a group with a copy 
of the Sunday newspaper, and 
ask them to analyze it and prepare 
a report on what, if anything, the 
newspaper suggests about eternal 
life. What does it offer that might 
help a person find eternal life? 
(The newspaper has to do mostly 
with things, especially with things 
you are urged to buy on Monday. 
The daily newspapers have such 
an influence on our lives that it 
is small wonder we tend to lose 
our faith in eternal life.) 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly, sum- 
marizing the main points. Apply 
this topic by urging the class to 
give Christ a chance so that he 
may give them life that is eternal. 
(You may want to relate this to 
whatever plans have been made 
for Lenten study.) 

Remind the class that the privi- 
lege of receiving eternal life brings 
responsibilities, for the way to 
life is the way of the cross, as 
Jesus himself showed us. There- 
fore we will consider as our topic 
for next Sunday “The Challenge 
of the Cross.” 


THE COUNSELOR Fa EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for 
interpersonal relationships. 


In our present-day effort to be 
scientific we often tend to forget 
that science fortifies the idea of 
life eternal that Jesus taught. 


XUM 


Jesus moved persons to see life 
according to its value rather than 
its material measurements. 

Science in our day has become 
less and less materialistic and 
more and more aware of the pat- 
tern and design, the evidence of 
purpose and plan, that is at work 
in all creation. 


The process of metamorphosis 
taking place when an insect larva 
is transformed first into a pupa 
and then into a creature fit for 
another kind of life is one kind 
of process by which life may be 
adapted for a new and finer form. 
Through this process the crawling 
creature fits itself to fly. 
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In some cases the change is so 
complete that if we open the pupa 
during this process, we may find 
an apparently meaningless mass 
of disorganized matter. But even 
if we can’t see it, the plan for the 
perfect insect is there and is work- 
ing itself out. 

Science gives evidence of im- 
mortality in other ways. A girl 
with diseased tissue was treated 
medically, and the healing that 
took place was so remarkable that 
doctors took a piece of the healed 
tissue and made a culture of it. 
With care they developed the cul- 
ture until they had a supply of 
the life-restoring serum that 
could be produced from it. 

Now, twenty years later, this 
serum is used in many hospitals 
in many parts of the world. The 
body that originally produced it 
will eventually die, but the cul- 
tured tissue will go on in its use- 
fulness as long as men practice 
medicine as we now know it. 

Jesus produced a kind of serum 
for the soul which can redeem 
and restore; and though tragedy 
happened on a Good Friday nearly 
two thousand years ago, the life- 
giving culture is at work now and 
can never be destroyed as long 
as men look to Jesus as the one 
who reveals God most clearly and 
winsomely. 

Too often we think of life eter- 
nal solely as an extension of time. 
Jesus never seemed to think of 
it in these terms. For him it 
seemed to be a structure of values 
that could be achieved here and 
now, and once it was created in 
a person’s life, it could not be de- 
stroyed. 

His life is the supreme example 
of this truth. Nothing that men 
could do to him, nothing that 
was the product of circumstance, 
was able to touch the realm of 
spiritual value that he created 
about him, because he made his 
will one with God’s. Even death 
could not destroy him. 

This truth about eternal life he 
freely shared with all men. This 
life eternal is available for all 
men as they create in their lives 

the values that cannot be de- 
stroyed by factors that are in- 
cidental to material existence. 
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FEBRUARY 26: 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 12. This treat- 
ment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


JOHN 12:20-36a 


The incident in today’s Scrip- 
ture occurred during the final 
week of Jesus’ ministry. The 
entry into Jerusalem had taken 
place. The lines of support and 
opposition had become apparent. 
The cross was near at hand. The 
coming of men of gentile back- 
ground was the sign to Jesus that 
the hour of his glorification was 
at hand. 

Though the cross at this point 
was still a shadow, we become 
aware of the paradox it presented. 
It symbolized a life that comes 
only through death. This is what 
Jesus faced, and this is what 
he offered his followers. His law 
of life is that only the one who 
gives his life for others saves it 
from destruction. This applies not 
only to the final hours but to all 
of life. Self-giving service is the 
Jesus way of living. 

Verse 20. The feast for which 
devout Jews were gathering in 
Jerusalem was the Passover. This 
central holy day of Judaism drew 
pilgrims from distant places, in- 
cluding foreign lands. Every good 
Jew aimed to observe the season 
at Jerusalem, the holiest place on 
earth. 

Among those who had gathered 
were some Greeks. These were 
Gentiles who had come to share 
in the observance. Their exact 
relationship to Judaism is not 
clear. They may have been prose- 
lytes who had adopted all the 
rites of the Jews as well as their 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED ri RALPH W. DECKER 


beliefs. More likely they were 
“God-fearers,” Gentiles who had 
accepted Jehovah as God and 
were trying to serve him through 
moral and ethical behavior with- 
out adhering to all the Jewish 
ceremonies and customs. 

That these men were sym- 
pathetic is clear. They had come, 
with the Jews, in order to wor- 
ship. As men who had adopted 
Judaism as something better than 
the religion into which they had 
been born, they were open to the 
more satisfying faith Jesus of- 
fered. 

The Pharisees had just been 
complaining that the whole world 
was turning to Jesus. The Gospel 
writer follows their complaint 
with this incident at the feast. 
It is the beginning of the universal 
spread of the Christian fellow- 
ship. The Pharisees were correct 
in their evaluation of the impact 
Jesus had made. 

Verses 21-22. The inquiring 
Greeks sought the help of Philip, 
a disciple with a Greek name. He 
enlisted Andrew, another disciple 
with a Greek name. These men 
might well be sympathetic toward 
them. Both came from Bethsaida 

(1:44), which technically was 
just outside Galilee, being on the 
east side of the Jordan where it 
enters the Sea of Galilee.1 Their 
city was a cosmopolitan one in 


which they had many Greek} 
neighbors. Such men would make § 


understanding intermediaries. 
Verse 23. In the request of the 
visiting Greeks Jesus recognized 
the sign that his hour had come 
He had frequently said that the 





1 This Gospel’s designation of Bethsaida # 
the city of Andrew and Peter is puzzling, sin 
the other Gospels indicate that they lived 
in Capernaum (Mark 1:21, 29, for example): 
Some persons believe that adjacent to 
pernaum was another Bethsaida and that 
this one was their home. 
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time for his glorification had not 
arrived (2:4; 7:6; see also 7:30 
and 8:20). But at last the time 
had come for his final demonstra- 
tion of his mission. 

Verses 24-25. Glorification 
meant much more than being ac- 
cepted by the Gentiles. It meant 
demonstration of the will of God 
even if this involved death and 
resurrection. Jesus set forth his 
law of life. Only that which gives 
itself survives. The grain of wheat 
illustrates the mystery of life 
through death. It is only as the 
grain gives up its own being that 
it produces new life. Sacrifice is 
the salvation of life. Selfishness 
is its destroyer. 

The person who “loves his life” 


| in the sense used in verse 25 is 


the one whose first and only con- 
cern is to satisfy his own desires. 
He loses his life because he never 
lets it grow beyond himself, and 
that which does not grow will 
eventually shrivel and die. 

The instruction to hate one’s 
life does not demand that one 
despise the great trust of life 
which God has given him. He 
must treat it as something that 
is not his own; he must not try 
to keep it entirely for himself. 

Verse 26. Discipleship involves 
both following Jesus and serving 


him. It also involves rich rewards 


—the companionship of the 
Master and a share in the honor 
God gives him. 


Verses 27-28. There is no record 
of either Gethsemane or the 
Transfiguration in the Gospel 
According to John. These next 
few verses contain the elements 
of both. There is the soul-trou- 
bling agony that came to Jesus as 
he faced the cross. There is the 
voice of God himself giving ap- 
proval of the work of his Son. 

The words “Father, glorify thy 
name” are equivalent to the Geth- 
semane words “Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” Although troubled 
by the prospect of death, Jesus 
placed his life in God’s hands. 

The voice from heaven linked 
the past and the future in a single 
divine purpose. It brought assur- 
ance that the cross would bring 
glorification of the holy name. 

Verse 29. In their interpreta- 
tions of the voice the hearers 
judged themselves. Some, seek- 
ing a natural explanation for their 
experience, spoke of thunder. 
These missed the opportunity for 
recognizing God in the incident. 
So did those who thought an angel 
spoke. They were not prepared 
for a direct word from the Al- 
mighty. 


Verse 30. Jesus pointed out to 
the people that the voice was for 
their sakes, not his. What it said 
he had already known and ac- 
cepted. The bystanders were the 
ones who needed the confirmation 
of his work. 

Verses 31-33. The time of sal- 
vation is also a time of judgment. 
Men will be forced to make de- 
cisions concerning Jesus. These 
decisions will determine their 
destiny. It is clear that evil is to 
be destroyed. The devil, “the ruler 
of this world,” is being driven out. 
The supreme sacrificial act of 
Jesus on the cross will draw men 
to him. 

Verse 34. Jesus’ questioners 
pointed out that he could not be 
the Christ since the Christ was 
to remain ferever. They claimed 
scriptural support for this state- 
ment although there is no clear 
word to this effect in their holy 
writings. 

Verses 35-36a. Jesus did not 
answer their question but spoke 
of the urgency of the moment. 
He warned against delay in ac- 
cepting the light lest the oppor- 
tunity for doing so go past. Those 
who entrust themselves to the 
light absorb some of the character 
of the light. They become “sons 
of light.” 


LEADER’S HELPS Py BOND FLEMING 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
This lesson is something of a 


climax for this unit. The first les- 
son discussed the purpose of John. 
It was written that men might 
believe in Christ and have life 
in his name. The lesson for last 
Sunday was on life eternal. But 
there is an “if” about life eternal. 
It is found in today’s memory 


Mselection and in the verse that 


follows it. 

This rich lesson deserves and 
Tequires more than casual study. 
In addition to the usual resources 

Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
aent, The International Lesson 
Annual, Epworth Notes, the daily 
Bible readings—study the com- 
ments on the Scripture in The 
nterpreter’s Bible, Volume 8. 


Your church library should have 
this book. 

(If you want sometime to give 
yourself a noteworthy gift, pur- 
chase a set of The Interpreter’s 
Bible; it is not so expensive when 
you do it one volume at a time. 
The box on page 50 tells you 
where to get this as well as other 
useful resources.) 

Both The Methodist Hymnal 
and The Cokesbury Worship 
Hymnal offer a number of hymns 
that are relevant to this lesson. 

Once again a study of the news- 
paper may help you prepare for 
teaching the class. Examine the 
newspaper in the light of the les- 
son topic. How much of Christ is 
actually in the newspaper? When 
we consider how important the 


newspaper, radio, and television 
are in shaping our lives and 
minds, it makes us wonder 
whether we are letting the world 
conquer Christ in our lives in- 
stead of letting Christ conquer 
the world. 

The purpose of the lesson is 
to confront adults with the chal- 
lenge of the cross. There are two 
passages in chapter 12 which 
point up the gospel in brief form; 
these are verse 27 and verses 44- 
50. 

The two great seasons of the 
Christian year which we com- 
memorate most happily are 
Christmas and Easter. The cross 
comes between these two seasons. 
It is the climax of Christmas and 
the prerequisite of Easter. As you 
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prepare your lesson, prepare your 
mind and heart in the light of the 
cross. Proclaim its challenge. So 
lift Christ up that he will draw 
members of the class to him. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. The Greeks wanted to see 
Jesus 

“Unless a grain of wheat 
falls” 

“For this purpose” 

V. Was it thunder or an angel? 
VI. The challenge of the cross 


III. 


IV. 


To BrcIn 


Greet the class on this second 
Sunday in Lent. Take time for 
any reports from the Lenten 
study group. 

Point out that today’s lesson is 
the last of nine in the unit on 
“he Significance of the Work 
of Christ.” Ask the members to 
help you list the great ideas dis- 
cussed in the unit. Recall espe- 
cially the symbolism used—Jesus 
as water, as bread, as light, as 
resurrection and life. 

Remind the class especially of 
the lesson for last Sunday on the 
topic “Christ Gives Life Eternal.” 
Christ gives life eternal by way 
of the cross. There is no other 
way in which man can have eter- 
nal life. There is no victory with- 
out sacrifice; the way of the cross 
leads home. 


How To PRocEED 


I. Scriptural background 

In his treatment of the lesson 
in Wesley Quarterly, Quimby dis- 
cusses the signs or symbols found 
in this chapter. Two of these signs 
come before the printed Scrip- 








ture: Mary’s devotion to Jesus 
and the triumphal entry. The 
third sign is found in the printed 
Scripture, the coming of the 
Greeks. Their coming symbolizes 
the universal appeal of Christ. 
Beyond this triumphal entry 
and universal acceptance, Jesus 
lays down the law of life and the 
challenge of the cross. The cross 
was facing him. Verse 27 suggests 
that as he looked toward the 
future, he saw the cross but did 
not shrink from it. He would 
complete the task he came to do. 
And so he did, with both ac- 
ceptance and praise from God. 


II. The Greeks wanted to see 
Jesus 


As noted above, the coming of 
the Greeks symbolized for Jesus 
the triumph of his message. The 
world has not yet completely ac- 
cepted Jesus and his message; 
but today’s crises emphasize the 
fact that our choice is Christ or 
chaos. Mankind is in Gethsemane. 

It is easy to get away from the 
personal application of this les- 
son and think of it in terms of 
nations and the world. The United 
States, we say, is a Christian na- 
tion. According to a poll, 96 per 
cent of our citizens believe in 
God. We have added the phrase 
“under God” to our pledge of 
allegiance to the flag. But just 
how Christian are we? 

Gandhi said India would like 
our Christ but not our Christian- 
ity. Christ was recommended to 
a young Russian as a Savior for 
Russia. The young Russian re- 
plied, “He would be our Savior 
if he had not done so poorly with 
the United States.” Might not the 





A New Unit 


Next month brings the first four lessons of a new unit of study, 
also based on the Gospel of John. This unit, “The Meaning of 
Christian Discipleship,” aims to help adults understand the mean- 
ing of Christian discipleship as it is related in John’s Gospel and 
to encourage adults to become Christ’s disciples. The lesson titles 


are: 


March 5: A Test of Discipleship 


March 12: Christ Is With Us 


March 19: What Does Christ Desire for Us? 


March 26: Christ Died for Us 











same feeling characterize Red 
China and the other nations of 
the world? 

The United States is doing 
things for other nations in the 
way of giving money as no other 
nation has ever done. What is our 
motive? Do they see Christ in our Jf 
giving, or do they see our at- 
tempt to bribe them to be on our 
side against Russia? It is small 
wonder they blackmail us for 
more gifts. 







III. “Unless a grain of wheat 
falls” 


Now we return to a personal 
application of the lesson. Jesus’ 
own life demonstrated this topic. 
He had been giving himself from 
day to day. He stated, out of his 
own experience, the law of suc- 
cessful living (not necessarily of 
success as the world measures). 
Jesus recognized and declared the 
futility of selfishness (verses 24- 
26). Compare Mark 8:34-37 and 
Luke 9: 23-25. 

This statement of Jesus is inf 
contradiction to the self-seeking 
that characterizes so much of life 
today. But such self-seeking leads 
us to seek also pills and palliatives 
as escapes from boredom, ten- 
sion, and anxieties. Ask the class, 
Why do you think this is true’ 
How does the way of the cross 
help us find eternal life now? 


IV. “For this purpose” 







Verse 27 represents something 
of a watershed in this story. Jesus 
had been thrilled at the comin 
of the Greeks and declared the 
rules for following him. In vers 
27 he applied those rules to him: 
self as he looked toward tht 
future. His soul was troubled 
Could he dare pray that the 
Father might save him from this 
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His life 
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hour? (Recall here the account ‘ Was 
in the Synoptic Gospels of Jesugg This j 
in Gethsemane, for example, MariggAfter Je 
14: 32-36.) hg to st 

Jesus gave a resounding No tgnight ¢g 
this question. It should be stresseqgtom he. 
that his situation was not that hagmed it, a: 
“did not have power to fail” bi he reac 
rather that he “had power 1 hows tk 
to fail.” Let the class discuss tgptivity . 
difference between these phrasegg’as thu 

Jesus was tempted as we alge voice 
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yet without sin. (Hebrews 4:15.) 
His life pointed in the direction 
‘eof the cross. Through the cross he 

srevealed what God really is. God 
imself suffers, and he can succor 
s in our suffering. 


. Was it thunder or an angel? 


This is an interesting question. 
After Jesus declared himself will- 
ng to suffer and prayed that God 

ight glorify his name, a voice 
tom heaven said, “I have glori- 
ed it, and I will glorify it again.” 
he reaction of those standing by 
hows the difference in the sen- 
tivity of people. Some said it 

as thunder; others said it was 
€ voice of an angel. If you had 


been there, what would you have 
said it was? 

One of my colleagues, in the 
Department of Biology, has been 
experimenting with weeds. Some 
of us have teased him about 
“srowing weeds,” but seriously 
he answers, “I am not just grow- 
ing weeds; I am growing scientists 
by experimenting with weeds.” Is 
it thunder, or is it an angel? 

One of my favorite poems in 
The Methodist Hymnal is hymn 
121. It would be fitting to read the 
entire poem. 

The poets often say more than 
we can say. They help us read 
letters from God in the falling 
leaves and find books in running 


Ewing Galloway 


brooks. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing shames us with her vision that 
“earth’s crammed with heaven.” 
Alfred Tennyson saw the mystery 
of the universe in a “flower in the 
crannied wall.” Walt Whitman 
thinks of a mouse as miracle 
enough to stagger infidels. 
Was it thunder or an angel? 


VI. The challenge of the cross 


This is the topic of the lesson. 
Jesus faced the challenge of the 
cross. He met the challenge and 
died on the cross. We too are 
confronted by the challenge of 
the cross. What is our answer? 

Someone has analyzed Chris- 
tian people by saying, “We have 
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enough of Christ to make us 
miserable but not enough to en- 
j oy.” 

We are often like one woman 
who was shopping for a book; she 
said to the clerk, “I’d like one 
that will move me but not upset 
me.” 

What is the cross? It is not the 
piece of wood on which Christ 
died. That is not what the cross 
was for him, really. It was the 
stern, hard path of duty, of sacri- 
fice, of giving his life, of revealing 
the Father’s love. 

This is also the cross for us. 
The challenge is to make Chris- 
tianity a way of life, not just a 
way of speaking. It is to run the 
risk of embarrassment before 
men in daring to be different, in 
standing for what we think is 
right. Note John’s comment con- 
cerning those who feared to ac- 
knowledge faith in Christ (verses 
42-43). 

Each of us should ask himself, 
What have I ever done in the 
name of Christ, in answer to the 





challenge of the cross, that has 
represented for me the stern, hard 
path of duty, the way of sacrifice, 
the way of revealing the love of 
God? As the Father sent Jesus, 
so Jesus sends us. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Provide enough copies of The 
Methodist Hymnal, The Cokes- 
bury Worship Hymnal, or both for 
buzz groups to make hymn 
studies. Let them study the as- 
signed hymns and answer these 
questions: What is the message 
of this hymn? How seriously do 
the people who sing this hymn 
take its message? 

Here are suggested hymns 
from The Cokesbury Worship 
Hymnal: 141, “The Way of the 
Cross Leads Home” (Is it actually 
“sweet to know”?); from The 
Methodist Hymnal: 145, “Above 
the Hills of Time the Cross Is 
Gleaming”; 148, the first stanza 
of “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross”; 149, “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.” 





If the class is large enough, here 
are two other topics for buzz 
groups: 

1. Let a group make its own 
list of instances contrasting the 
thunder and the voice of an angel. 

2. Let a second group study 
John 12:27 and prepare answers 
for these questions: What did 
this mean to Jesus? What did it 
mean to those who first read the 
passage? What does it mean for 
us? 

Let the entire class hear and 
discuss the reports from these 
various groups. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points of f 


the discussion, incorporating the 
findings from the hymns. Lift up 
again the challenge of the cross. 

Next Sunday we begin a new 
unit: “The Meaning of Christian 
Discipleship.” The topic of the 
first lesson is “A Test of Disciple- 
ship.” Challenge the class mem- 
bers to so live during the coming 
week that they may pass the test. 


THE COUNSELOR f EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on the les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


A famous preacher once said, 
“If you want to know how much 
a man is worth, try to save one.” 

Abraham Lincoln, it is said, 
once arrived late and covered 
with mud at a speaking appoint- 
ment. He explained that he had 
stopped to free a pig caught under 
a rail fence. Often we don’t want 
to dirty our hands or our lives 
by getting down off our high 
horse to set someone free. 

Working with alcoholics is dis- 
couraging because they seem to 
be so irresponsible and fail to 
keep the repeated promises they 
make. But someone has to stay 
with them to the bitter end if 
they are going to find the incen- 
tive to start the way back. Jesus 
was accused of associating with 
drunkards, but he was so con- 
cerned about men that he was 
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not bothered by such criticism. 
Often those who most need friend- 
ship seem most difficult to deal 
with. They are often unkind, un- 
grateful, and unresponsive. 

The cross stands as a symbol 
for all mankind and for all time 
of the grace of God that is more 
willing to redeem than we are 
to be redeemed, to love than we 
are to accept it. 

At the core of creation God 
reveals a loving concern that does 
not always judge by the past and 
does not deny the chance for a 
better future. This loving con- 
cern was made a personal fact 
in Jesus’ life and death. 

God accepts persons as they are 
because he has a divine faith in 
what they can become. He is will- 
ing to invest life in persons for 
they are the raw material out of 
which his kingdom can be built. 

Many persons go to the race 
track and bet on horses, but they 
are unwilling to bet on men. They 
do not invest themselves in ac- 


tivities that produce better men} 


The cross stands as a symbol 
of an eternal love that goes all out 
to give men a chance to become 
what they can be. 

One argument against capita 
punishment is that it makes no 
allowance for the change that can 
come about in life through the 
redemptive process. The man exe 
cuted for a loathsome crime may 
be a completely different ma 
from the person who committed 
it, for in the meantime the powe! 


of God’s redemptive grace majjq 


have done its healing work. 

Jesus did not want men t 
suffer. He wanted them to lives 
But merely escaping death is nd 
truly living. Such an approat 
puts the cart before the hors 
Living so wisely and so well tha 
no condition incidental to exist 
ence can touch life is to gain tr 
freedom. This type of life Jest 
lived and commended to all whi 
would take up a cross and follo 
him. 
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Understanding Foreign Policy, by 
Saul K. Padover. Public Affairs 
Committee, 1959. 28 pages. 25 
cents. 


The American public would do 
well to seek “an understanding of 
foreign affairs, to arm itself with 
concepts and ideas that will deepen 
its wisdom” so as “to prepare itself 
mentally for a long siege.” To do 
this, it should “strive to approach 
the world situation with detach- 
ment in order to achieve that de- 
gree of clarity that is essential for 
working out solutions.” 

Such is the challenge of Saul K. 
Padover, professor in the School of 
Politics at the New School for So- 
cial Research, in Understanding 
Foreign Policy, published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York City. 

“To live dangerously, as we are 
bound to do nowadays, is not bad, 
but to live ignorantly is catastroph- 
ic,’ Dr. Padover asserts. 

“Any study of international af- 
fairs,” he adds, “must be based on 
the assumption that there are at 
least two sides to every question, 
and that unless the other side’s 
point of view is taken into consid- 
eration, all discussion is meaning- 
less. . . . In this respect interna- 
tional politics is not different from 
football or chess. To play the game 
intelligently, the first rule is to 
understand the thoughts and tac- 
tics of the opposition.” 

In an endeavor to understand 
vhy and how foreign policy oper- 

tes, Dr. Padover discusses in 
ome detail “the seven guiding 
ideas which affect the foreign pol- 
y of any country. They are: (1) 
hiversity, (2) National Interest, 
3) Change, (4) History, (5) 
‘eology, (6) Power, (7) Moral- 

; ” 


Particular stress is placed on the 
neepts of national interest, 
‘wer, and morality. Of the latter, 
.. Padover declares that “despite 
e overriding importance of 
‘wer, morality cannot be sepa- 
ted from any rational foreign 
licy. Without a moral founda- 
n, or regard for ultimate moral 
lues, policy degenerates into 
thing but force, which unavoid- 
ly creates counterforce. This can 
ly lead to a jungle-like ex- 
once.” 





Summarizing, Dr. Padover 
points out that “we are living in a 
world of immense diversity and of 
change. Mankind is at present in 
the throes of revolution—-social, 
educational, political, economic, 
and technological. The great na- 
tions, in particular, are evolving 
their own ways, methods, politics, 
institutions, and ideologies. These 
differences do not necessarily 
mean war. But what is needed is 
understanding and unbiased 
knowledge. It is vital to under- 
stand that national outlooks differ, 
as do national interests, and that 
no nation has a monopoly on right- 
ness or wrongness. Each nation has 
its rights—including the right to 
live and the right to freedom—and 
should be encouraged to assert 
them at all times. 

“Given the existence of a world 
public opinion, which is growing 
along with the prestige of the 
United Nations, there is hope that 
present conflicts and bitter mis- 
understandings will be gradually 
reduced. As conditions are evolv- 
ing today, we may yet see a truly 
pluralistic international society, 
wherein nations and peoples will 


live in peace and mutual respect 
” 


Mankind’s Children: The Story of 
UNICEF, by Robert L. Heil- 
broner. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1959. 20 pages. 25 cents. 


The cruel toll of hunger, disease, 
and death among humanity’s bil- 
lion children is dramatically re- 
lated by Robert L. Heilbroner in a 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, Man- 
kind’s Children. 

“Of the fiood of children every- 
where added to mankind’s ranks, a 
quarter will die before they have 
left their mother’s breast; two- 
thirds of the remainder never see 
adolescence; and only one in four 
goes on into old age—that is, into 
‘old age’ as the world measures it: 
thirty-eight years of life,” Mr. 
Heilbroner writes. 

The role of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF) in the 
crusade in which many organiza- 
tions and governments are co- 
operating to break this eternal 
circle of suffering is described in 
Mr. Heilbroner’s pamphlet, which 
is available from the Public Affairs 





Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York City. 

“UNICEF’s symbol is a child 
drinking a cup of milk, and ap- 
propriately so,” Mr. Heilbroner 
writes. “For hunger has always 
been the first enemy of mankind’s 
children, and UNICEF has at- 
tacked it on a gargantuan scale. As 
a result the UNICEF cup of milk is 
known literally throughout the 
world. So are its initials. ‘I know 
what UNICEF means,’ said a little 
Italian girl. ‘It is the American 
word for cow.’ 

“After more than a decade of 
hard work, UNICEF feels it is off 
to a good start,’ Mr. Heilbroner 
asserts. “For while no one has 
counted up precisely how many 
bellies it has helped to fill, how 
many sores it has helped to heal, 
or how many lives it has helped 
to save, the statistics of a single 
year’s work that it helped to bring 
about give some idea of what these 
totals might be: 

“15,400,000 children vaccinated 
against TB 

“32,000,000 children protected 
against malaria 

“3,900,000 children (and par- 
ents) treated for yaws 

“1,000,000 children treated for 
trachoma 

“5,300,000 children or mothers 
given milk rations 

“And this does not even begin 
to count the millions who have 
passed through UNICEF -equipped 
mother-child health centers, or 
those who got UNICEF-provided 
emergency rations. In all, perhaps 
fifty million children or mothers 
owed their health or their lives, 
last year alone, to what is by far 
the greatest human rescue opera- 
tion ever undertaken. 

“And yet, measured against the 
650,000,000 children who are not 
well enough fed, not well enough 
looked after, not yet reared in an 
environment in which the basic es- 
sentials of child welfare are 
known, the contribution is a very 
small one. .. . We have only begun 
to touch the misfortunes which 
needlessly cripple the future for so 
many of the world’s children... . 
But the people in many parts of 
the world have proved that, with 
guidance, they can help them- 
selves.” 



























































The world is in turmoil. Great changes in the 
economic, social, and political life of many coun- 
tries are taking place. Many of these countries are 
those in which Methodist missions have been very 
active in the past. 


What is happening to Methodist missions in 
these countries? What new approaches are needed 
—what new methods are required to carry on mis- 
sionary activity in these countries? These and many 
other questions are being asked daily by Methodists 
who have a keen interest in the missionary work of 
the church. 

THE CHURCH SHARES ITS FAITH is a book that 
will answer many of these questions. It will provide 
a sound foundation for any study of the missionary 
work of The Methodist Church in these trying times. 
In ten chapters the author sets forth the imperative 
need for Christian missions in our day. 

After a description of the biblical roots of mis- 
sions, she describes the modern missionary and 
typical institutions. The resurgence of other world 
religions is seen and viewed as a challenge to 
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deeper and more vigorous work on the part of Chris- 
tians. The Christian mission is then viewed in its 
world setting with social, political, and economic 
factors taken into account. The book concludes 
with a challenge to individual Christians to par- 
ticipate in the church’s mission in a variety of ways. 

THE CHURCH SHARES ITS FAITH has been 
written by Dorothy McConnell, co-editor of World 
Outlook, the monthly magazine published by the 
Board of Missions of The Methodist Church. As a 
writer, lecturer, and world traveler, she brings to 
this book both intellectual understanding and per- 
sonal awareness of the mission field. 


128 Pages—Hard Bound—$1.00 
Leader’s Guide—30¢ 
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